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LOOKING 
AHEAD 





JAN. 1-APR. 17 


JANUARY 3 


JANUARY 3-10 


JANUARY 17-23 


* JANUARY 24 


JAN. 31-FEB. 7 


* FEBRUARY 14 


¢ FEBRUARY 28 


The new year begins appropriately with prayer. Watch-Night services and 
Covenant Sunday (Jan. 3) are occasions for prayer and reconsecration. 
Wesley’s Covenant service is recommended. Immediately following is Uni- 
versal Week of Prayer, Jan. 3-10. Late January brings Church and Eco- 
nomic Life Week. Planning this month will look toward Youth Week, Race 
Relations Sunday, and the Week of Dedication-Week of Evangelism. 


Church Attendance Crusade. This is an evangelistic undertaking running 
from New Year’s Day to Easter. 


Covenant Sunday. If the Wesley Covenant Service was not used on Watch 
Night, consider scheduling it for this Sunday. 


Universal Week of Prayer. The first full week of the new year is marked 
by community-wide prayer services in many towns. Councils of churches 
and ministerial associations may sponsor. 


Church and Economic Life Week. This week calls attention to the fact 
that moral and spiritual values must apply to decisions of business, industry 
and labor. 


World Service Sunday. The leaflet lifts up Methodist work in world-wide 
missions. (See page 36.) 


Youth Week. 


Race Relations Sunday. This is an occasion to study ways in which Chris- 
tians can build better understanding among races. The traditional offering, 
with a new million-dollar goal, aids colleges for Negroes. (See pages 13-16.) 


World Service Sunday. The Board of Lay Activities is the World Service 
agency lifted up in this month’s Fourth Sunday leaflet. 


Week of Dedication-Week of Evangelism. The Week of Dedication stresses 
self-dedication; the Week of Evangelism the winning of others. (See pages 
2-12.) 


Ash Wednesday. Start of the Bishops’ Lenten study on the theme “Christ 
and Our Freedoms.” (See pages 23-24.) 


* Observance set by General Conference. 
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Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 





The telephone company, the gas 
company, the streetcars and buses, 
and even the movie houses, are always 
taking collections too. ~ 


It is always easy to preach from a 
text. 


A new paint job on the church does 
not mean that a revival has started, 
but it makes it easier to start one. 


If the Bible were only read as widely 
as it is sold! 


It calls for much more than good 
intentions if one proposes to be a good 
Sunday school teacher. 


We pledge everywhere else; why 
not to the church? 


Some Christians live inside putty 
minds—minds that change their shape 
every time someone else touches them. 


The 850,000 Arab refugees who 
have been exiled from their homes for 
10 years are a challenge to our Chris- 
tian profession. 


The people who do not take their 
guests to church are either ashamed 
of their guests or ashamed of their 


church. 


Rare indeed is the family that “can’t 
make ends meet” because they are 
tithing. 


It is rather remarkable, the way 
preaching sounds personal when it 
begins to deal with the matter of sin. 


The tragedy of this world is the 
large number of starved souls. 


Giving one tenth of our income re- 
sults in a more disciplined spending of 
the nine tenths, 


Every time a man goes to church for 
any reason he ought to go home a 
better man. 


It was not until 1881 that The 
Methodist Church entered the hospital 
field with the organization of the 
Methodist Hospital of Brooklyn. To- 
day there are 72 such institutions with 
a total of 18,023 beds, serving 1,250,- 
000 per year. 





TIME TABLE 
for Two Great Weeks 


in One 


The Week of Sunday, Feb. 28 

First Sunday of Week of Dedication 
—Sermon may introduce “Dedica- 
tion” theme. Announce activities of 


| 4 | ‘] , J y | ww the week. 
; / One Great Day of Witnessing—visi- 
| y) C tation evangelism as opening of 


Week of Evangelism program. See 
page 9. 


and Week of Evangelism 


Monday, Tuesday and Thursday, 
Feb. 29, Mar. 1 and 3 


Feb. 28-Mar. 6 Week of Dedication program may in- 
clude preaching services, prayer serv- 
ices or small-group devotional meet- 
ings. Week of Evangelism program 
continues evangelistic visitation. 


Wednesday, Mar. 2 


Ash Wednesday—An evening serv- 
ice of devotion under guidance of 
the pastor. 


Friday, Mar. 4 


World Day of Prayer—Daytime serv- 
ice of prayer under auspices of 
United Church Women or Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service. A 
churchwide prayer vigil is appropri- 
ate and will strengthen both dedica- 
tion and evangelism programs. 


Saturday, Mar. 5 


Day of Preparation—Encourage 
family devotions and private prayer 
to prepare individuals for Dedication 
service. 


Sunday, Mar. 6 


Day of Dedication—Morning service 
on the theme of self-dedication, in- 
cluding appropriate sermon and the 
act of dedication at the altar rail. See 
page 5. 

Receiving of the Week of Dedica- 
tion offering. See pages 6-8. 
Presentation at the altar of persons 
making a commitment to Christ dur- 
ing the Week of Evangelism pro- 
gram. 


Sunday Evening 


Week of Dedication poster photo by O. L. Simpson. Set in Dedication of life—Service to pre- 
the chapel in the Social Religious Building of Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. sent the challenge of vocations in 
the church, to receive commitments 
to church vocations and to recognize 
with appropriate ceremony those 
who have decided upon such careers. 
See page 12. 
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Week of dedication filmstrip shows three significant steps: Order materials 





Let’s Prepare 


for the 


Week of Dedication 


by O. L. Simpson 


The Week of Dedication begins 
Sunday, Feb. 28. Ash Wednesday, 
Mar. 2, marks the beginning of Lent. 
The following Friday, Mar. 4, is 
World Day of Prayer. Sunday, Mar. 6, 
the first Sunday in Lent, is the Day of 
Dedication. 

For the second year the Week of 
Dedication and the Week of Evange- 
lism will be observed concurrently. 
[he general Board of Evangelism and 
the Council of Evangelism have pro- 
duced a Manual for the Week of 
Evangelism (see the announcement on 
pages 9-10) which provides a general 
outline, a schedule, objectives, essential 
organization, and specific techniques. 
The basic planning has been carried 
out in consultation with the Week of 
Dedication Committee. It is a co- 
ordinated emphasis in which two pro- 
grams supplement each other and pro- 
vide “Two Great Weeks in One.” 

In the same way, the Week of Dedi- 
cation Committee has welcomed the 
co-operation of the Board of Evan- 
gelism. The two planning groups have 
shared equally in the production of the 
Bible Readings bookmark. The Tid- 
ings flyer, The Week of Dedication- 
The Week of Evangelism, and a ser- 


mon by Bishop Gerald Kennedy, “The 


JANUARY 


1960 


Time Is Now,” are included in the 
Week of Dedication sample mailing. 

Throughout the 11 years in which 
the Week of Dedication has been ob- 
served, the Board of Lay Activities and 
the Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service, the Division of World Mis- 
sions and the Division of National Mis- 
sions of the Board of Missions, and the 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Re- 
lief have co-operated with the Week of 
Dedication Committee. This co-opera- 
tion is continuing. 

Again this year the Department of 
Ministerial Education of the Board 
of Education and the Interboard Com- 
mittee on Christian Vocations are 
sponsoring an emphasis on enlistment 
of leadership. See the Worship Service 
by Gerald O. McCulloh on page 12, 
and the article by L. Porter Anderson 
on page 11. 


In Your Church 

The interest and co-operation by 
general agencies of our church indi- 
cate the potential value of this week. 
But the actual results will be registered 
in 39,236 Methodist churches. 

The results can range all the way 
from non-participation to full participa- 
tion. 


.. . Lay careful plans. . 











. Make giving a part of dedication. 


The eight 
pages 
that follow 


are your 


MANUAL 





The decision for or against participa- 
tion depends largely upon the pastor— 
but not wholly. If the pastor, who is 
extremely busy, is inclined to set this 
church-wide program aside in favor of 
something else, he almost certainly 
would welcome suggestions in favor 
of the observance from the lay leader, 
the church-school superintendent, the 
chairman of the commission on mis- 
sions or the commission on member- 
ship and evangelism—especially if in 
the same breath came an offer to help. 
(The possibility of non-observance is 
mentioned here only because there are 
Methodist churches which from the 
beginning never have been led into an 
observance of the Week of Dedica- 
tion. ) 

Here's New Help 

After the decision to observe the 
Week of Dedication has been made, 
much depends upon thorough prepara- 
tion. Realizing that guidance at this 
point will be welcomed by many lead- 
ers, the Week of Dedication Commit- 
tee has produced a filmstrip, Let's 
Prepare for the Week of Dedication. 

This filmstrip (35 mm; 44 frames; 
color; record; 10 minutes) should be 
in the hands of your district superin- 
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tendent early in January. The method 
of distribution will be determined by 
the superintendent. If he is unable to 
make the filmstrip available for show- 
ing to your group of leaders, get in 
touch with your annual conference 
missionary secretary or Board of Educa- 
tion executive secretary. Or you may 
order it from the Methodist Publishing 
House branch serving you.* 

While we are discussing this new 
filmstrip, two additional points should 
be made. It is not a substitute for the 
suggestions and resources which you 
will find in this issue of THe Metuop- 
ist Story and other church periodi- 
cals, or for the printed materials avail- 
able on the pastor's order from the 
Commission on Promotion and Culti- 
vation. It is for leaders only and there- 
fore probably 
extensively and economically in sub- 


can be used most 


district meetings. 
Some Program Suggestions 
The have 
come, in large part, from pastors’ re- 


ports: 
e Begin preparation early. Carefully 


following suggestions 


*If you order from the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House, you will be charged $1.50 
for postage and handling. 


estimate the materials you can use, 
and order them. Assign responsibility. 
No one person can—or should—do all 
the work. 

e Avoid having two groups planning 
two separate programs for the same 
week. It is the Week of Dedication 
and the Week of Evangelism. Dedica- 
tion and witnessing go hand in hand— 
many pastors have testified that the 
fires of evangelism have been lit by 
the spiritual emphasis at the center of 
the Week of Dedication. 

e Make sure that the first Sunday, 
Feb. 28, is a day of witnessing, not 
only by the pastor in the pulpit as 
he declares the power of Christ to 
satisfy the deep spiritual hungers of 
people of all nations, but by conse- 
crated laymen as they share their faith 
with others—in the church school and 
the MYF, in casual contacts, and in 
carefully planned visits to homes. 

e Take time to discover—or redis- 
cover—the historical and present-day 
meaning of Ash Wednesday, the first 
day of Lent. Use it to lay solid founda- 
tions for the spiritual observance of all 
of Lent, and look forward with con- 
fidence to an un-commonplace Easter. 
e Read very carefully Porter Ander- 
son’s thoughtful article “Not Easy— 





but Barren” and then plan a new, 
vibrant chapter in your relationship 
with your young people. 
e Make very certain that the Day of 
Dedication will be a memorable one; 
that it will be a day of dedication. If 
you are on a circuit and the one pastor 
cannot be present in every church, 
there will be laymen who can and will 
lead some of the services. 
e Find time, in consultation with 
your best leaders, to become convinced 
of the significance of the special offer- 
ing. A bishop wrote a letter to the pas- 
tors of all churches in his area. In the 
letter he said: “No joy is genuine until 
it is shared. During the Week of Dedi- 
cation may we share this joy in the 
neighborhoods where our churches 
serve and on the streets where we live. 
May we also share this joy as we bring 
an offering which will provide those 
other instruments required for the proc- 
lamation of His Gospel: Scholarships, 
schools, church buildings, hospitals, 
homes; and these on every continent.” 
The Week of Dedication offerings 
are allocated 50 per cent to the Divi- 
sion of World Missions, 30 per cent to 
the Division of National Missions, and 
20 per cent to the Methodist Commit- 
tee for Overseas Relief. 





CRUSADE FILMSTRIP 


New filmstrip tells scholars 














dramatic story for 


Week of Dedication audiences. 


Lopeti Taufa, Tomoka Hata, Ma Hla, and other pied 
type appearing names, become entries on college and uni- 
versity registrars’ rolls annually because of what Method- 
ists term their Crusade Scholarship program. 

Cruade Scholars is a sound, color, 10-minute filmstrip, 
giving the viewer an intimate acquaintance with this 
unique educational plan. Unfolded is the way of life for 
the participants in the program which is becoming such a 
popular means in founding Christian leadership around 
the world. 

By showing this TRAFCO-produced audio-visual aid, 
you bring these students from faraway lands right into 
your church. And since the existence of Crusade Scholar- 
ships is in large part dependent upon Week of Dedication 
offerings, it will add to interest in the week’s purpose. 

Filmstrip sets are available either by return-postage loan 
or purchase ($5). Order from the Commission on Promo- 
tion and Cultivation, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Branches of the Methodist Publishing House also have 
it for rent at $1.50 and for sale at $5. 
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Wilhelm Rott (third from left) chats with fellow Crusade Scholars 
outside White House before his departure to Emory University 
in Atlanta, Ga. 


Francisco Cepeda of Mexico knows the meaning of persecution 
by a non-Protestant majority. He tells his story at this Crusade 
Scholars assembly. 




































The Invitation 


Dearly beloved, the Christian life, to which we are called, 
is a life in Christ, redeemed from sin by him, and through 
him consecrated to God. Upon this life we have entered 
and taken upon ourselves the vows of his Church. 

From time to time we renew our vows of consecration, 
especially when we gather at the table of the Lord; but on 
this Day of Dedication we meet expressly that we may 
joyfully and solemnly rededicate ourselves to him and his 
church. 

Let us then, remembering the mercies of God, and the 
hope of his calling, examine ourselves by the light of his 
Spirit, that we may see wherein we have failed or fallen 
short in faith and practice, and considering all that this 
dedication means, may give ourselves anew to God. 


A Meditation on the Ordering of Our Personal Lives 


(To be said responsively by the minister and the people) 
Be ye not shaped to the pattern of this world, but be ye 
transformed for the service of the world by the renewing 
of your minds, so that ye may prove what is the good and 
acceptable and perfect will of God. 
Let us examine our lives in the light of those ideals which, 
according to the teaching of Jesus, belong to the Kingdom 
of God. 
Jesus said: Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven: 
We humbly beseech thee, O Lord, that thou 
wouldst give us the true spirit of detachment 
in our lives, that we may not become enslaved 
by our possessions, or entangled in any inter- 
ests which cannot be consecrated to thee. 
Jesus said: Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be 
comforted. 
Give us, O Lord, sorrow for our sins, and for 
the sins of the world; that through our sorrow 
there may be joy in the presence of the angels 
of God. 
Jesus said: Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit 
the earth. 
Make us, O Lord, willing to learn to be thy 
servants, through whom thou mayest achieve 
thy perfect will, and so fill us with the spirit of 
service, that we shall not merely wait to be 
called, but be instant to help others. 
Jesus said: Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness: for they shall be filled. 
Increase in us, O Lord, the desire to see justice 
established among men, and to hasten that day 
when love shall rule in our social and industrial 
life, and none shall enrich himself at others’ 
expense, or live indifferent to others’ needs and 
claims. 
Jesus said: Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
mercy. 


Help us, O Lord, to see the good in others and 
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Suggested for use on Sunday, Mar. 6, the Day of 
Dedication. Permission is given to reproduce the 
litany in church bulletins. 


An Act otf Dedication 


not the evil only, and always to strive to under- 
stand before we hastily condemn. 
Jesus said: Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see 
God. 
Grant, O Lord, that we may think clean, gener- 
ous, humble thoughts, and harbor none which 
stain the mind and dim our vision of thee. 
Jesus said: “Blessed are peacemakers: for they shall be 
called the sons of God. 
Help us, O Lord, to keep open the windows of 
our souls to thee in prayer, and renew us ever 
by thy grace; that, through all the restlessness 
and complexity of life, we may possess the peace 
of those whose minds are stayed on thee. 
O Lord, hear our prayer 
And let our cry come unto thee. 
The Dedication offering 
(When the offering is presented at the altar the minister 
shall say) 
The Words of Dedication 
We here and now present unto Almighty God this our 
Week of Dedication offering to be used in the service of his 
Church to help in her ministry to a suffering world. We 
present it as a material expression of the dedication of 
ourselves to Christ and his Church, and we shall beseech 
Christ that all our gifts and energies may be consecrated 
to the extension of his Kingdom on earth. 
And now, let us dedicate ourselves with willing hands to 
Christ and his Church, and take the yoke of the Master 
upon us. 
Let us pray. 
The Prayer of Dedication (the minister) 
Almighty and Eternal God, we do here and now dedicate 
ourselves to thee, to thy Son Jesus Christ, and to his 
Church. Give thy blessing, we pray thee, to our daily 
work, that we may do it in faith and heartily, as to the 
Lord and not to men. 
Sanctify us, and the work in which we are engaged; let 
us not be slothful, but fervent in spirit; and do thou, O 
. Lord, so bless our efforts that we may bring forth fruits 
of true wisdom. Teach us to seek after truth in love, that 
we may know thee, and be known by thee, through and 
in thy Son Jesus Christ. Give us this day thy Holy Spirit, 
that we may be thine in body and spirit in all our work 
and all our pleasures; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 
Silent Meditation (Instrumental music: “O Jesus, I Have 
Promised.” ) 
Hymn: 
“O Jesus, I Have Promised” (No. 226—The Methodist 
Hymnal) 
The Benediction (the minister) 





Source material for this program: The Book of Worship and a 
service arranged by Rev. Feltham S. James. 
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The Week of Dedication offering, by tradition, is a sacrificial free-will gift as a 
token of the individual’s personal dedication. 


Also by tradition—and by church law—the gifts are earmarked for meeting emer- 
gency needs on the mission fields and in overseas relief. 

Officials in World Missions, National Missions and Overseas Relief have named 
the following critical projects. Gifts will be divided by ratio. Within each section of 
the list, money will be applied to each project in turn. One must be completed before 


another is begun. 


> 


‘ication Leads to Service 


The sacrificial gift is a token of consecration. Gifts in the Week of 
Dedication will serve in areas of emergency need. 








NATIONAL MISSIONS—$180,000 


$50,000 Crusade Scholarships 


Scholarships help train tomorrow’s leaders for U.S. mission 
fields. Mission churches, many of them among minority 
racial or cultural groups, need educated young leadership, but 
usually lack the funds to send youths to school. 


$20.000 New Church and Parsonage, St. Croix, 
Virgin Islands 


Large numbers of Puerto Ricans have been moving to the 
Virgin Islands and mission leaders are convinced that the 
future of St. Croix lies with the Spanish-speaking immigrants. 
We have had Methodist work among them since 1950, using 
temporary quarters. A site has been obtained and plans made 


for a parsonage and the first unit of a church. ; “fee 
I & The new church at St. Croix, Virgin Islands, is already 


under construction. 
$20,000 Mobile Units for Remote Regions - 


Jeeps for two rural circuits in Puerto Rico $4,000 
Station wagon for Kenai Peninsula, Alaska $3,000 
Truck for Camp Mameyes, Puerto Rico $4,500 
Two station wagons for plantation churches in 
Hawaii $6,000 
Station wagon for rural work among Latin Ameri- 
cans in Southwest $2,500 


$25,000 Churches and Parsonages, Indian Mission 
of Oklahoma 


A survey of all Methodist property in the Indian Mission 
Conference was recently completed by the Division of Na- 
tional Missions. The survey shows that some progress has been 
made in restoring church and parsonage buildings. But many 
Indian congregations still worship in worn-out one-room New church at Claremore, with the parsonage occupied 9 
churches. Proposed are new chapels at Clinton and Talihina, by the Thomas Long family, shows the attractiveness of 
parsonages at Newtown and Hugo, and a training center for new, but inexpensive, buildings, erected from the 1959 
the Northeastern District. Week of Dedication offering for American Indians. 


0. L. Simpson 
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$25,000 Church, Turnagain, Alaska 


Turnagain is a promising residential suburb of Anchorage, 
Alaska’s largest city. Methodist work has been started. This 
$25,000 will be applied toward the estimated $100,000 needed 
for the first unit of a building. 


$25,000 Church, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 


The first unit of a church has been built in Reparto 
Metropolitano, a large and growing subdivision of Rio 
Piedras. There is urgent need for a second unit. A site costing 
$70,000 has been purchased. 


$15,000 Church, Waimea, Oahu, Hawaii 


This is a new congregation in a newly expanded community. 
A parsonage has been built. The $15,000 will be applied 
toward a $50,000 church building. 


$100,000 Crusade Scholarships 


In a dozen years Crusade Scholarships have trained out- 
standing new leaders for the church in many lands—includ- 
ing some now closed to missions. This amount will provide 
graduate study for another student generation. 


$10,000 College of West Africa, Monrovia, Liberia 


This strategic school desperately needs a new building. 
Plans call for a ground floor of classrooms (especially for the 
science department) and two floors of boys’ dormitory. Boys 
from the interior villages now must seek rooms in private 
houses. Most of them cannot afford the cost and conditions 
in rooming houses endanger health. 


$75,000 United Christian Hospital, Lahore, Paki- 
stan 


This $75,000 is the Methodist share of a building for this 
hospital, sponsored by four denominations. The United Chris- 
tian Hospital has been in temporary quarters ever since its 
founding at the time of the division of India and Pakistan in 
1947. It is the only Christian hospital in a city of a million 
persons, 








Young people training themselves for church work at the 
Christian Workers’ Training School in Costa Rica. 
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This is Charles Wesley Church, Reparto Metropolitano, 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. The new project is an addition- 
al unit for this building. 


INS—$295.000 





New building of Christian Workers’ Training School, 
Alajuela, Costa Rica. 


$35,000 Christian Workers’ 
Alajuela, Costa Rica 


Training School, 


The school, began in 1957, trains workers for the rural 
areas of Costa Rica, especially in banana country. It is vital to 
growth of the church, since few Costa Ricans have the oppor- 
tunity or the academic background for a full theological course. 
The training school will cost a total of $100,000 and this 
$35,000 will complete it. A piece of land was purchased and 
the first building was erected in 1958, using gifts already re- 
ceived for this purpose. A second unit is needed to house men 
students and an additional residence must be built. 


$75,000 Schools in Japan 


Our church supports five schools in Japan. All of them are 
in temporary buildings thrown up just after the war to replace 
structures that were bombed or otherwise damaged. The tem- 
porary structures must be replaced by permanent buildings 
and provision made for a growing enrollment. (There are now 
22,700 students in these five institutions.) Building plans at 
the five schools call for chapels, dormitories, library and class- 
room buildings. 





OVERSEAS RELIEF—$130,000 


$50,000 Disaster Relief 


Disasters—-like the recent typhoons in Korea and Japan— 
call for immediate relief action. The disaster fund of the Meth- 
odist Committee for Overseas Relief makes possible fast, life- 
saving gifts of food, clothing, shelter and medicine to the 
victims. MCOR serves victims of storms, floods, earthquakes, 
fires and revolutions. Often the emergency aid is channeled 
through co-operative organizations représenting several de- 
nominations. 


$25,000 Assistance to Refugees 


This is World Refugee Year, turning attention to a prob- 
lem of long standing. Our church helps to resettle refugees in 
the U.S. and elsewhere. We minister to 10 times as many in 
camps or other temporary locations. 


Wesley Village, Hong Kong. Two new units are being 
added to house refugees like these. 


When the typhoon struck Japan last October, Methodist 
help (through Church World Service) was on the ground 
at once with food, clothing, and medicine. This scene 
is typical of disaster relief made possible by the Week 
of Dedication offering. 


$30,000 Relief in Korea 


The Korean people have been plagued by war, economic 
disruption and now by natural disaster. A relief program is 
helping families become self-supporting through careful ad- 
ministration of grants and loans. 


$25,000 The Homeless in Hong Kong 


Two new settlement projects like the famous Wesley Village 
are under construction in Hong Kong. Here our church car- 
ries a heavy part of the load of ministering in Christ’s name to 
the millions of refugees in this island of freedom at the edge 
of the communist mainland of China. Our program, in addi- 
tion to housing, provides food, clothing and employment to 


Crusade Scholars 


by John O. Gross 


Crusade Scholarships are the top pri- 
ority item in two of the three project lists 
for the Week of Dedication offering. 
Why are they so important? 

The name “Crusade Scholar” has been 
carried forward from a world-wide move- 
ment launched in 1944 by The Method- 
ist Church. While World War II was 
still going on, our church leaders laid 
plans to rebuild churches and Christian 
institutions, but they looked beyond re- 
pairing physical damage. They took up 
the church’s need for leadership. 

Out of the projected $25,000,000 in 
the Crusade for Christ of those years, 
$1,000,000 was set aside for scholarships. 

The Crusade for Christ accomplished 
its purpose and was succeeded by other 
programs. But the Crusade Scholarship 
program proved to be a continuing neces- 
sity. Since 1948 it has depended largely 
upon the offering of the Week of Dedi- 
cation. 


refugees. 


The first scholarship was granted to 
the daughter of Methodist missionaries 
in the Philippines. With her parents she 
had been imprisoned in the notorious 
Santo Tomas Prison in the Philippines. 
Her father and mother were killed there. 
3ut the: Crusade Scholarship permitted 
her to go forward with her own life. 

Several of the first Crusade scholars 
had been parts of the liberation move- 
ments in countries such as the Philippines 
and Malaya. On the other hand, many of 
the scholars came to this country from 
nations with whom the United States had 
been at war. The pastor of the Methodist 
church at Hiroshima and the president of 
the girls’ school there were among the 
first scholars from Japan who studied un- 
der the Crusade Scholarship program. 

If a procession could be formed now 
of all the persons who have been Cru- 
sade scholars, it would be made up of 
well over 1,000 persons. It would include 
many who have earned advanced de- 
grees and now are professors in Method- 
ist schools in Europe, Asia and America. 
Perhaps the longest section would be 


made up of teachers from every nation 
where our church is at work. 

In the procession would be seen doc- 
tors and nurses, pastors, rural works and 
others in special fields—all working back 
in their native lands. 

There would be striking personalities, 
such as Metropolitan Makarios of Cy- 
prus; Tiovanni, the “fuzzy-wuzzy angel” 
who now is director of youth work in the 
Fiji Islands; John Havea, pastor to Queen 
Salote and head of educational work on 
the Tonga Islands; and the famous 
Shaumba family of the Congo. 

More than 150 former Crusade schol- 
ars are now behind China’s Bamboo 
Curtain. At least one was executed by 
communists because of his devotion to 
Christ. 

We will ever rejoice in the response 
the church made to the Crusade’s call 
at a critical time in history. We are per- 
suaded that the church is stronger today 
because it did. 

It will be stronger tomorrow because 
of what we do through Crusade Scholar- 


ships in the present hour. 
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; by Gordon Pratt Baker 


Because dedication and witnessing 
go hand in hand, the Week of Dedica- 
tion and the Week of Evangelism 
again will run concurrently in 1960. 

; This co-ordinated emphasis will help 
the church to have two great weeks in 
one and will thus present the nation 
with the impact of a united Method- 
ism. Co-operating in this simultaneous 
observance, through which the local 
church will deepen its power and 
widen its outreach, are the Week of 
Dedication Committee, the general 





Feb. 28-Mar. 6. 


We Wiitin 








Board of Evangelism and the Council 
of Evangelism. 

The evangelism part of this week, 
which involves concerted witnessing 
for Christ by organized lay visitation 
evangelism teams in the homes, is to 
be under the direction of the commis- 
sion on membership and evangelism. 
Each church is urged to discover its 
prospects well in advance of Feb. 28- 
Mar. 6. 

Prospects may be found in a num- 
ber of ways. Best is to take a religious 


Let Everyone Have a Part 


The Week of Evangelism is partner to the Week 
of Dedication in the “Two Great Weeks in One,” 


Let every member of every church have a part in 
evangelism through lay visitation. This will strength- 
en the church and deepen the dedication of those 


who become evangelists. 


This article describes the visitation program of 
the Week of Evangelism. Order materials right away 
to ensure having time for adequate preparation. 
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Week of Evangelism Program 


census. Tools for the religious census 
and visitation evangelism workers may 
be obtained from the Tidings Depart- 
ment of Evangelistic Literature, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 

Especially prepared for this empha- 
sis is the Manual for the Week of 
Evangelism for all Methodist Church- 
es (Tidings, 25¢ a single copy; 10 or 
more copies, 20¢ each). 

This manual has many suggestions 
for advance preparation, for carrying 
out and following up the activities of 
the week, and for the “One Great Day 
of Witnessing.” 

The manual suggests six committees. 
It is important to use them all, even 
though they may be small committees: 

Planning committee 

Prospects committee 

Spiritual Preparation committee 

Visitation committee 

Publicity committee 

Assimilation committee 
The manual gives in detail the tasks 
of these committees. The number of 
persons involved may be large or 
small, according to the size of the 
church, but all functions are important. 


Build Toward the Climax 


All committee work should feed into 
the climax of the Week of Dedication- 
Week of Evangelism. The spiritual 
objective of these “IT'wo Great Weeks 
in One” is to put faith into action 
through the dedication of self and the 
dedication to witness by leading peo- 
ple to the total commitment of their 
lives to Christ. There is something 
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that every individual can do in this 
week. 

Every church ought to present every 
member with a challenge to dedicate 
himself and his witness to the Lord 
of life. Every church should provide 
every individual with every opportu- 
nity to assume responsibility in reach- 
ing persons for Christ in this united 
program. The evangelistic part of this 
program will find fulfillment only as 
one Christian talks with another about 
his Lord. This is the purpose of it all. 

At the heart of the evangelistic ac- 
tivities of the week is lay visitation. 
Plans for supper training conferences 
and breakfast and lunch on Sunday in 
the “One Great Day of Witnessing” 
should be very carefully laid. 

No church is too small to share the 
full experience of this great week. 
Homes, school cafeterias, community 
center buildings, and local lodges can 
be used for the supper training meet- 
ings. 

The importance of these supper in- 
struction conferences cannot be over- 
stressed. Churches usually obtain bet- 
ter results when they have such con- 
ferences because they spark interest as 
nothing else can do. Here are created 
enthusiasm and a sense of fellowship 
that undergird individuals to do the 
task of presenting the claims of Christ 
in the homes of men. Here, too, is 
planted the realization that there is no 
substitute for personal concern and con- 
tact. Individuals make their commit- 
ments to Christ in face-to-face encoun- 
ters with those who know him, love 
him, and serve him. 

The early Christians went “from 
house to house” telling what Christ 
meant in their lives. Throughout the 
centuries, when the Church has been 
dynamic, there has been a vital em- 
phasis upon the lay witness. The meth- 
od has been tested and proved time 
and again in thousands of churches. It 
will be proved again in this great 
week, 

Prepare for Visiting 

The commission on membership and 
evangelism needs to work very closely 
in co-operation with the pastor to lay 
plans now for this period of intensive 
visitation. It may do so 
e By carefully selecting and enlisting 
three groups of visitors: one for morn- 
Mr. Baker is editor of the Tidings Paget 


ment of the Methodist Board of 
gelism. 
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ing visitation, one for afternoon and 
one for night in the “One Great Day 
of Witnessing.” 

e By carefully selecting and enlisting 
visitors for calling at the other times 
recommended during the week. 

e By making all visitation evangelism 
preparations, locating every prospect, 
preparing prospect and assignment 
cards, recording commitment cards, 
and using other materials, as well as 
making arrangements for the transpor- 
tation of visitors. 

Visitation should be continued un- 
til all the prospects have been con- 
fronted with the claims of Christ. 

During this week other significant 
features should be emphasized. A 
meaningful Ash Wednesday Com- 
munion service, leading to a personal 
dedication and a more fruitful concern 
for others, could become a springboard 
into the deeper religious observance 
of Lent. If there is no co-operative 
community program on the World Day 
of Prayer, the commission may arrange 
for a 6-, 12-, or 24-hour prayer vigil. 
Such a vigil has a fourfold emphasis: 
gift of self to Christ; gift of service to 
Christ; petition for world peace; and 
total enlistment to Christ and his 
church. 


Targets for the Week 

Among the targets that might well 
be established for the Week of Evan- 
gelism are these: 
e Every church fruitful and every 
church member a soul winner. (For 
every 20 members in the church there 
should be at least one person won on 
profession of faith.) 
e Every church functioning fully and 
every member active in its program. 
(Every inactive member should be re- 
claimed, and attendance at the wor- 
ship services each week should be 
equal to at least half of the resident 
membership of the church.) 
e Every church deepening its spiritual 
life and every member committing 
himself totally to Christ. (This means 
that every church and every church 
member should dedicate time, talents, 
money, influence, and witness to the 
service of the Master.) 


It Can Be Done 


Laymen can witness and win their 
friends and neighbors to Christ. One 
church of only 57 members received 
27 new members as a result of one 
week of visitation by one team of visi- 





tors. Another church, with 1,500 mem- 
bers on its rolls, received 1,050: new 
members in three years as the result 
of the consecrated labors of 40 men 
who comprised its Fishermen’s Club. 

Still another small church, which 
had received few new members during 
the previous five years, secured 17 new 
commitments as the result of the work 
of one team for one week. 

The consecrated effort on a national 
scale to present the claims of Christ 
to the unchurched and the indifferent 
during this Week of Evangelism 
should produce two great results: a 
new commitment to Christ and a new 
outreach for Christ. 

The over-all objective of “Method- 
ism’s Two Great Weeks in One” is to 
achieve dedication for decision. 

These suggestions are offered as a 
general outline for your commission on 
membership and evangelism as it plans. 
The commission will want to imple- 
ment these with specific plans to meet 
needs of your church and community. 


The Call and the Need 


Every Christian is called to express his 
faith through work that will use his 
capacities in the fullest possible service 
to God and man. The church must con- 
stantly hold this challenge before men. 

Beyond this general call to all Chris- 
tians, the church has a God-given impera- 
tive to present to certain men and women 
the vocational claims and privileges in- 
herent in its work at home and abroad. 
Church-related vocations—illustrated by 
the ministry, education in church and 
school, social and medical work—provide 
distinctive channels of personal dedica- 
tion to God and of Christian service to 
fellow men. 

The Christian who possesses talent and 
ability needed by the church is com- 
mitted by this very fact to consider seri- 
ously whether God is calling him to serv- 
ice through the church. . . . 

All Christians should be constantly 
in prayer that the Holy Spirit may be 
powerfully at work in the hearts of our 
people, calling and guiding into service 
and empowering for the tasks ahead. 

God’s call and the church’s need sum- 
mon to decision. Here are tasks big 
enough to move men to shape their plans, 
to shift their directions, and to go 
throughout the earth in a fresh outburst 
of dedication and witness. 

—The Interboard Committee on 


Christian Vocations, official 
statement adopted Oct. 18-19. 
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Again this year the Week of 
Dedication has a place for dedica- 
tion of life in church vocations. 
Here is help for this important 
part of an important week. 


by L. Porter Anderson, Jr. 


Challenging others to consider en- 
tering church vocations cannot be done 
casually. 

A minister can hardly ask someone 
else to consider the ministry or an- 
other church vocation without remem- 
bering his own call into service; with- 
out facing his own present sense of mis- 
sion, his own concept of the ministry. 
A lay person cannot do it without being 
sure of his own sense of values. 

The pastor knows also the import 
of this: “He [the minister] is the sym- 
bol of the church and its message, sig- 
nificant or insignificant, good or bad. 
He is the door to Protestant church vo- 
cations. It is up to him whether it will 
be an open door.” ! By his very pres- 
ence and his approach to his work he 
has already been challenging or failing 
to challenge young persons to church 
vocations. He might confront a painful 
inward question: “Have I anything to 
say aloud that I have not already said 
by my life here?” 

One needs to do much more than 
watch for the exceptional boy or girl 
and talk with him or her about a 
church vocation. Every youth has a 
right to consideration. Some young 
people of the church can make 
tragic mistakes in the values that 
count in choosing life work if they do 
not learn from the church a Christian 
life view. They all need that sense of 
vocation—the will to be first of all 





1Jay R. Calhoun, “The Ministry Is at 
Stake.” International Journal of Religious 
Education, January, 1957. 
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Christians, obedient and imaginative 
carriers of the Good News who will 
choose careers through which they can 
express this common mission. 

Especially is a decision for the min- 
istry made upon a lesser basis than this 
likely to lead to heartache. 

Anyone who does vocational coun- 
seling is to counsel and nurture whole 
lives. It is not just a matter of work 
choices. He is trying to help human 
lives respond to God’s purposes for 
those lives, and this is an aweome as- 
signment. To have a real ministry to 
youth one must become a trusted 
friend, and this takes time. 


Worship Service Lifts Challenge 


What might be helpful to you as a 
pastor or student worker or committee 
on Christian vocations as you plan for 
a special service of challenge during 
the Week of Dedication? 

Would this help? Seek a quiet 
place and just meditate on your place 
as an example and counselor. 

Each can ask himself the question: 
“How have I succeeded in relating my- 
self to the children, young people and 
young adults? Is there some way I 
can manage to be with them more, 
in meaningful situations, and become 
more of a person to them? Do they 
know that if they come to me for coun- 
sel they'll be heard with warm inter- 
est? Am I ready with concrete, basic 
information about the various church 
vocations and how to prepare for 
them? 

A special service of worship has 


Not Kasy—But Vital 





... is the privilege of lifting up 


church vocations 


been written by the Rev. Gerald O. 
McCulloh, director of theological edu- 
cation in the Department of Minis- 
terial Training of the Methodist Board 
of Education. (See page 12.) This 
service, put on in your church, can be 
a milestone experience for the adults 
of your church as well as the young 
people who may be possible candidates 
for full-time Christian work. The pro- 
gram is entitled, “A Service for Dedi- 
cation of Life.” 

The day of the Week of Dedication 
and thé hour of the service are, of 
course, your decision. Sunday evening 
is one suggestion. Possibly you will 
want parents to attend with youths. 
You might want the service to be a 
churchwide one. It will be of the great- 
est importance that this service take 
place on a foundation of preparation 
and involvement of young persons. 

Here is a suggestion for this prepara- 
tion: 


A Retreat May Help 


Have a “Pastor's Retreat for Sen- 
iors,” with the co-operation of the 
MYF Council. This could come in the 
week preceding the Week of Dedica- 
tion. It could involve just your senior 
high schoolers, or a larger age span. 
After an afternoon of fellowship and 
some supper, the pastor could have a 
fireside chat with his young people. 

He might talk on the stewardship 
of one’s years of life and one’s talents, 





Mr. Anderson is associate secretary of the 
Interboard Committee on Christian Voca- 
tions of The Methodist Church. 
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starting from the miracle of our per- 
sonality. He might offer a simple tes- 
timony about his own vocational de- 
cision; about what the ministry means 
to him; what he sees as being of eter- 
nal value in what he is doing. Many 
a young person knows very little about 
the specific human needs a_ pastor 
serves. Your young friends need to 
know these needs. They should be told 
also of the needs served by persons in 
the other church vocations. 

Something similar to the retreat idea 
could be done at the parsonage if you 
want to have a fireside chat after a 
meal from your own table. 

The coming Week of Dedication 
may become a time of renewal of the 
pastor's commitment to his youth. As 
he and the lay leaders of youth relate 
themselves to the young people, there 
can come a new continuity and rich- 
ness to a whole area of a magnificent 
calling. 


Some Good Aids 


Here are resources you will want to 
consider: 

Methodist Service Projects, 1960 
(15¢, 10 for $1). Basic, current infor- 
mation on the entire range of church 
vocations with our denomination. In- 
cludes a directory of Methodist educa- 
tional institutions, and a separate direc- 
tory of our hospital schools of nursing. 
Has varied other information on short- 
term service opportunities, Methodist 
scholarship and loan programs, other 
matters. 

Resource Materials on Christian Vo- 
cations (3206-B.) Free. Describes 
audio-visuals and printed materials in 
this field. Lists books that will enrich 
the pastor or counselor, and books for 
young people. 

Vocations Packet (50¢). For pastors, 
teachers, counselors. Contains a copy of 
Methodist Service Projects, and over 
30 leaflets and booklets on specific 
church vocations or on guiding youth; 
a guide to ordering additional supplies 
of leaflets, many free. Sample of “My 
Vocational Commitment,” a card for 
indicating present vocational under- 
standing and intention (this card can 
be ordered in quantity at 100 for $1. 
Order by number 3209-C). 

The above materials come from the 
Interboard Committee on Christian 
Vocations, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. Cash must accompany orders. 
All items are postpaid. 
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A Service for Dedication of Life 


The service, to present the 
challenge of Christian vocations, was prepared by 
the Rev. Gerald O. McCulloh. It is suggested for 
the final Sunday or other appropriate time during 
the Week of Dedication. 


The Prelude 


The Call to Worship Minister 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me 
to preach the gospel to the poor; . . . and recovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the accept- 
able year of the Lord. 


The Hymn of Praise 
“Come, Thou Almighty King” 


The Invitation Minister 


Dearly beloved, the Christian life to which we are called, is a 
life in Christ, redeemed from sin by him, and through him con- 
secrated to God. 

On the one side the covenant is God’s promise that he will ful- 
fill in and through us all that he declared in Jesus Christ, who is 
the author and perfecter of our faith. 

On the other side we stand pledged to live no more unto our- 
selves, but to him who loved us and gave himself for us and 
called us to serve him that the purposes of his coming be fulfilled. 

Let us then, remembering the mercies of God and the hope of 
his calling, examine ourselves by the light of the Spirit, that we 
may see wherein we have failed or fallen short in faith and prac- 
tice and, considering all that this covenant means, may give our- 
selves anew to God. 


The Response Minister and people 


O Lord God, holy Father, who hast called us through Christ to be 
partakers in this gracious covenant; we take upon ourselves with 
joy the yoke of obedience, and engage ourselves, for love of thee, 
to seek and do thy perfect will. Amen. 


The Scripture Lesson 2 Timothy 2:1-10 


The Hymn of Preparation 
*O Master, Let Me Walk with Thee” 


No. 259 


The Sermon 


The man of God, ... 
equipped for every good work. 
2 Timothy 3:17 


An Invitation to Dedication 


The Hymn of Dedication 
“Take My Life and Let It Be Consecrated”’ 


The Benediction 


The Postlude 
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What a Million Dollars Can Do 


by William E. Clark 


A man was complaining that his 
wife was always asking for more 
money. When a friend inquired, 
“What does she do with all the 
money?” he replied, “Oh, I don’t 
know. I never give her even what she 
needs.” 

Methodists in general are in a some- 
what similar relationship to our col- 
leges for Negroes. Despite increasing 
support through our Race Relations 
Sunday offering, we have never given 
these colleges what they really need. 

The result is that we have accumu- 
lated through the years certain deficits 
which now beset us at a time when we 
ought to be ready to move forward. 

These deficits are: 

1. Inadequate buildings. 

It is true that on a few campuses 
of the more fortunate schools here and 
there new buildings have been erected 
to meet the increasing need. But in 
the main most of our colleges for Ne- 
groes have had to meet the increasing 
demands upon them without the bene- 
fit of new classroom buildings, library 
facilities, and dormitories—not to speak 
of student unions, fine arts buildings, 
little theaters or assembly buildings. 

The deficit in buildings is being met 
simply by doing without. 

2. The deferred maintenance deficit. 


Even the buildings that now exist 
on the campuses of Methodist Negro 
colleges cannot be maintained ade- 
quately. Funds are not available. 

Because the buildings are crowded, 
their usage is unusually constant. 
Since the money available from year 
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to year will hardly cover the current 
expense, there is frequent failure to 
maintain buildings properly and eco- 
nomically. 

3. The trained faculty deficit. 

Because of low salaries and the lack 
of advanced training opportunities, the 
supply of qualified faculty has not kept 
pace with the increased enrollment. 
Last year 20 per cent of the 32,000 
Negro students in privately controlled 
colleges were in Methodist schools. In 
volume alone larger faculties are 
needed. Even more needed are better- 
trained faculties. 

At the present rate at which Negro 
teachers are earning the doctor's de- 
gree, it would take 146 years to close 
the gap between the training level on 
faculties of white colleges and those 
of Negro colleges. 


4. The endowment deficit. 


In our colleges for Negroes we have 
in most instances accumulated an en- 
dowment deficit in the sense that many 
of these funds have been static. They 
earn a reasonable interest, but are not 
increasing by new gifts. 

In the long look ahead colleges with- 
out substantial endowment funds will 
find the going rough, since it is un- 
likely that increased tuition charges 
can keep up with increased costs. 
Many of the country’s wealthiest edu- 
cational institutions have had to put 
on special campaigns increasing their 


Dr. Clark is associate director of the Com- 
mission on Christian Higher Education of 
The Methodist Church. 


A day for STUDY 


Of how Christian insights can 
help us get along together 


. .. and ACTION 


The special offering for col- 
leges for Negroes 


THE COLLEGES 


Bennett, Greensboro, N. C. 
Bethune-Cookman, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Claflin, Orangeburg, S. C. 
Clark, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dillard, New Orleans, La. 
Huston-Tillotson, Austin, Tex. 
Meharry Medical, Nashville, Tenn. 
Morristown, Morristown, Tenn. 

_ Paine, Augusta, Ga. 
Philander Smith, Little Rock, Ark. 
Rust, Holly Springs, Miss. 
Wiley, Marshall, Tex. 


endowments. They have also increased 
tuition fees to the limit. 
5. The accreditation deficit. 


For years there has been a tacit ac- 
ceptance of the fact that Negro col- 
leges lack the money to bring their 
schools up to the standard which the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools was applying to ac- 
credit white schools. Therefore a 
double standard was accepted. 

The double standard was main- 
tained until 1956, when it was agreed 
that accreditation ought to mean the 
same thing for one school as for an- 
other. All colleges are now being ac- 
credited on a single set of standards. 

This immediately posed a problem 
for five of our colleges which are below 
the single standard. All of these in- 
stitutions are now being carried along 
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by their accrediting association on a 
temporary basis. They have been given 
until 1961 to meet standard require- 
ments. 


Deficit Overtaking Us 
Thus it is in the days of our great- 
est opportunity that our accumulated 
deficits are catching up with us. We 
no longer can defer building mainte- 
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nance, new buildings, more and better 
faculties, or proper accreditation. 

Here we are faced not only with the 
increased college population, with 
which we are all familiar. We face 
also a strong desire on the part of 
Negro people to take their proper place 
in society and make their contribution 
to the welfare of the nation. 

Money alone is not the answer! But 



























































without money there is no hope for 
anything more than a holding opera- 
tion against increasing demands. 

To simply give in the future as we 
have in the past will mean quick de- 
feat. The church must indicate soon 
that it means business -in the area of 
higher education for Negroes. It will 
take more than a million dollars an- 
nually from the church to maintain 
these schools as first-class institutions. 

3ut if the church rallies to the call 
for a million dollars, educational foun- 
dations and individuals will be im- 
pressed with the church’s faith in 
higher education and its willingness 
to help the Negro citizen. They will 
contribute other millions. Actually an 
average of a penny per month per 
member would turn the tide. An 
average of $12 annually for each hun- 
dred Methodist members would open 
the door of opportunity to Negroes. 

Race Relations Sunday is not only 
an opportunity to talk about good re- 
lationships between the races; it is the 
opportunity to give 12 Methodist 
Negro colleges the go-ahead signal to 
become first-rate institutions. We can 
do this by making sure that the offer- 
ing on Race Relations Day averages 12 
cents per member. 

If you do your share in Race Rela- 
tions giving, these 12 colleges can be 
given the opportunity to serve in a 
new and stirring fashion. 


Looking to the Future 


The exact shape of things to come 
in higher education is not now appar- 
ent. But this much is certain. The 
Negro college will find its place in this 
new pattern if it can respond crea- 
tively to the changes of the times. 

This it cannot even hope to do un- 
less it has adequate financial support 
to enable it to: 

e Become a first-class educational in- 
stitution academically and religiously. 
e Continue to provide trained leader- 
ship for the Central Jurisdiction and for 
larger communities, as well as serving 
as a training ground for future leaders 
from Africa. 

e Continue to work creatively with 
the “educational deficit” of students 
whose earlier training has made it difh- 
cult for their abilities to receive maxi- 
mum expression. 

e Relate itself to the larger commu- 
nity so that it becomes a part of the 
larger stream of higher education in 
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America, sharing the same standards 
and responsibilities as other colleges 
of its size and nature. 

Commercially, money is simply a 
medium of exchange. Spiritually it is 
a medium of the exchange of ideas and 
conviction. Money has no views on 
life except those we give it. 


How We Teach About Race Relations 


The man who makes a contribution 
to the Race Relations Sunday offering 
tells his money to speak words of hope 
and open doors of opportunity. The 
man who does not give lets loose the 
terror of ignorance and denies his kin- 
ship with the pain and need of all 
mankind. 






by Walter Towner 


The church school’s teaching in race 
relations is good. But can it be improved? 
This article offers some suggestions. 

The Holy Spirit works through three 
human instrumentals—preaching, teach- 
ing, and witnessing. These three convey 
the gospel message. They overlap and 
often merge, but each can be distin- 
guished. The church engaged in teaching 
is what we are scrutinizing now. 

Race relations, and all other great 
causes included in the church’s concern, 
register in the lives of pupils when two 
factors are favorable—the lesson material 
and the teacher. There are other factors 
but these two are basic. 


The Lesson Treatment 


The lesson material used in Methodist 
church schools is planned by the Curricu- 
lum Committee of the general Board of 
Education, as required by the Discipline. 
Included in the Curriculum Committee 
are representatives. of every board and 
agency in the church which is concerned 
with race relations. Thus, at the point 
of origin, there is provision for adequate 
treatment of race relations in the lessons. 

How does this work out? Does the 
lesson material as it finally reaches the 
classroom measure up adequately in this 
respect which we are now considering? 
The answer is an unqualified yes. It 
would be silly to say it could not be im- 
proved. Our leaders are constantly look- 
ing for ways to improve. But an honest 
evaluation of Methodism’s lesson ma- 
terials will reveal that the race relations 
content is good. Where then, do we turn? 

The second factor is the teacher. Can 
the teacher be helped in doing his part 
to reach the goals the church desires? The 
answer often is yes. 

Here we face a second set of two fac- 
tors—skill and attitude. Here only the 
second—attitude—will be considered. 
So the matter comes down to this: How 
can the race relations teaching of the 
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church school be improved in the matter 
of teachers’ attitudes? 


A Matter of Attitudes 


The vast majority of teachers have 
a splendid attitude in race relations. It 
is limited sometimes by their experience 
and understanding, but it is wholesome. 
So, suggestions for improvement in atti- 
tude apply to a minority. But even a small 
minority is important. 

Here are specific suggestions: 

e The local commission on education is 
entrusted with the operation of the 
church school. Whatever is done in the 
church school is done through this com- 
mission. Therefore, let this commission 
maintain an open-door policy toward sug- 
gestions from any quarter. 

The commission on missions, the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service, 
and the commission on Christian social 
relations often have constructive ideas 
that can be useful in the church school. 
e In workers’ conferences have programs 
that will help teachers understand race 
relations from the Christian standpoint. 
There are instances of teachers skipping 
temperance lessons because they are 
tired of it. (Tragic!) There are instances 
of teachers dodging race matters includ- 
ed in the lesson materials because of 
hostile attitudes in the class. 

The remedy is not to try to “force 
teachers into line.” The remedy is to 
search together prayerfully for the best 
Christian approach in the particular cir- 
cumstances the individual teacher faces. 
In workers’ conferences there is oppor- 
tunity to increase understanding and to 
be helpful to each other. 

e In department teachers’ meetings units 
of lessons dealing with race can be given 
attention so that each teacher aids the 
other in developing the best lesson plans. 
e And of course there is the general 
approach. The messages from the pulpit 
are a tremendous factor. The work done 


in parents’ classes and groups has im- 
mediate bearing; programs at the Meth- 
odist Sunday Evening Fellowship will 
help, as will selected books read by 
teachers, parents, leaders. A discussion 
of the Social Creed (found in the Meth- 
odist Discipline) and of the influence 
of race relations on world affairs, will 
make a difference. 

The record of the church school in 
carrying the church’s message of Chris- 
tian race relations is good. But preach- 
ing, teaching, and witnessing must all 
be better than good if the gospel is to 
guide in these days. 


Dr. Towner is on the staff of the Depart- 
ment of General Church School Work of 
the Methodist Board of Education. 





Attitude 
To 


Practice 


by A. Dudley Ward 


Race. Whenever this word is used 
today it brings into sharp focus, in the 
minds and emotions of most people, a 
picture of the most difficult and crucial 
issue facing the Christian Church and the 
community today. 

It is especially pertinent to the Chris- 
tian Church because it is the one social 
issue which is moral and, therefore, is 
directly related to the life of the Church. 
In addition, the Bible and Christian tra- 
ditions give the ethical foundations 
which are validated by good science and 
good democracy. 

The Christian Church celebrates Race 
Relation Sunday each year, and The 
Methodist Church in particular raises 
funds for Negro education. It becomes 
increasingly important that church mem- 
bers address themselves more specifically 
to particular issues in race relations. 


From Theory into Practice 


It is now clear that good race rela- 
tions are no longer synonymous with an 
idealistic conception of brotherhood. In 
the past this had led to good feelings 
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0. L. Simpson 


Discussion of problems of race relations, when conducted in a spirit of 
brotherhood and sincere seeking for answers, can help individuals determine 
what attitudes are Christian. This was one of nearly 100 simultaneous dis- 
cussions during the Methodist Conference on Human Relations in Dallas, 


Tex., last September. 


and to courteous treatment which are all 
fine in themselves—but which have been 
generally superficial expressions. What 
is needed is to translate the conceptions 
of our democratic heritage and principles 
of the Christian faith into specific atti- 
tudes and practices. 

Here are some specific considerations 
for the local church: 

e A thorough understanding and com- 
mitment to Christian biblical and theo- 
logical teachings. A short pamphlet, The 
Bible Speaks on Race, and a handbook, 
The Road to Brotherhood, give biblical 
and theological positions. They give also 
all of the statements of the great church 
bodies of the U. S. on the topic. 

e The specific areas into which study 
and action should go are the franchise, 
education, employment, and housing. 

e An attempt should be made to co- 
operate with other agencies in the com- 
munity. Among these may be the Urban 
League, the Mayor’s Committee on Hu- 
man Relations, the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, and the National 
Council of Churches. 

e It is well for the local group to bring 
the results of its study on the Chris- 
tian tradition and areas for action to the 
leaders of the church: the pastor, the 
official board, and the chairmen of other 
commissions. 

There are opportunities in which the 
total church might take positive action. 
For example, if the official board ap- 
proved the. adoption of an open-occupan- 
cy covenant on housing to be signed by 
the members of the church, this would 
give strength to the work of the com- 
mission of Christian social relations and 
would bring the matter clearly before 


Mr. Ward is general secretary of the Board 
of Social and Economic Relations. 
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the entire congregation and community. 
e The important aspect of race today 
is to have in the Church those people 
who have made their own repentance for 
attitudes and actions which are not con- 
sistent with the Christian gospel—peo- 
ple who have expressed forgiveness and 
received forgiveness from those whom 
they may have wronged, and who are 
committed to actually working in the 
cause of better race relations. 

This means, for example, first, that 
a person who is in a position to either 
help or hinder the registration of non- 


Many resources are available to the 
individual or group wishing to apply 
Christian principles to race questions. 

First there are the materials from the 
general Board of Social and Economic 
Relations such as The Social Creed (100 
for $1.50), The Methodist Church and 
Race (100 for $1), The Bible Speaks on 
Race (100 for $2). The handbook on 
race relations called, The Road to 
Brotherhood (75¢ each), gives not only 
the foundations but deals specifically 
with the issues confronted in reference to 
various types of minority groups in this 
nation. It has an entire chapter dealing 
with what can be done in preparing one- 
self for social action in general; what 
can be done specifically in conducting a 
community study and action program; 
what steps ought to be taken to co-operate 
with others; what should be done within 
the local church. It has also suggestions 
for minority groups as they relate them- 
selves to the issues. 

The material from the Dallas Human 


‘Some Aids to Study 


white voters would ask himself the ques- 
tion: “What is my responsibility as a 
Christian in exercising the power which 
I have? Am I committed to the idea 
that each citizen should have the fran- 
chise? Is it my responsibility to see that 
he be given this right?” 

Second, as Christian parents, espe- 
cially for the mother: “What attitudes 
am I inculcating into my children in re- 
gard to changing patterns at school?” 
This would be true for areas in which 
integration is becoming a fact, or will 
become in a short time. It is highly im- 
portant that the home become the cen- 
ter of creating good and wholesome atti- 
tudes toward others. 

For the Christian employer the insist- 
ent question today is: “What shall I 
do in introducing into my plant the 
policy of merit employment so that a 
person of talent and training will have 
the opportunity, regardless of his race, 
his creed, or his color, to get the job 
for which he is suited?” 

For the Christian couple, in regard 
to their greatest investment in life, their 
family home, the question comes: “What 
shall be our response if into our com- 
munity there should come one who is 
different from ourselves—one who has 
money, who has integrity, and could 
assume the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship within our community?” 

These are the specific questions which 
will be confronting Christians increas- 
ingly in these changing patterns of race 
relations in the United States today. 





Relations Conference, in which 10 agen- 
cies of the church participated, is now 
becoming available. The message of the 
conference is, in itself, an important 
document for study and direction for 
action. It deals with such things as: the 
basis of our Christian witness, the call 
to witness, the specific responsibilities 
of the church for its own life in develop- 
ing an inclusive fellowship of love, and 
the action which the church might take 
in reference to employment, housing, and 
education. 

A dramatic interpretation of this mes- 
sage has been adapted for use in local 
churches. There will be a follow-up 
packet from the conference which will 
contain not only the general material, 
but four action packets with concrete 
suggestions. 

All of these materials may be ordered 
from the Board of Social and Economic 
Relations, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Quantity discounts are available on most 
items. Write for literature price list. 
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Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


Other membership and evangelism 
features in this issue: Week of Dedi- 
cation and Week of Evangelism, 2- 
12, especially An Act of Dedication, 
5; and We Witness, 9-10; 1960 and 
‘Goal to Go,’ 23-4; Just Out, 37-9; 
Easy Order Blanks, 37-9; It Worked 
for Us, 40. 


The January meeting is the ideal one 
for taking a realistic look at the new 
decade of the ’60s. The General Board 
of Evangelism is challenging us to make 
it a Decade of Dynamic Discipleship. 

If this is to be realized, we must have 
a renewal in The Methodist Church. 
Each church must have an evangelistic 
initiative and inspire each member to 
make a deeper consecration and to be- 
come a dynamic disciple daily by wit- 
nessing for Christ. 

In the January meeting you might seek 
to lead all of the commission members to 
make the deeper consecration that: will 
be required. Then you might look at the 
suggested program for this decade. 

The Board of Evangelism suggests that 
each church should begin its new em- 
phasis on evangelism on the first of Jan- 
uary and make this a decade of prayer. 
The board recommends that we seek and 
accept God’s will for individuals, 
churches, homes, nations, and the world, 
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These program helps are 
supplied by Methodist boards 
and commissions—most of 
them World Service agencies. 
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PROGRAM PLANNING SECTION 


and that we seek to have faith to obey 
God’s will. 

Each church should also discuss ways 
and means of maintaining continuous, 
daily Bible reading and study in every 
Methodist home. Such reading and 
studying of the Bible will help each 
Methodist to know and interpret the will 
of God. 

Considerable time could be spent also 
in discussing how the commission can 
lead the church in a program of con- 
tinuous witnessing, especially through or- 
ganized lay evangelism. 

The next area of concern is the main- 
taining of a continuous program of in- 
doctrinating church members in Chris- 
tian and Methodist beliefs. 

The commission could also appraise 
the need for new churches, units of oper- 
ation, and outpost Sunday schools. An- 
other concern is the need for recruiting 
ministers, missionaries, and full-time 
church workers. 


Some Helpful Materials 


Materials are available from various 
branches of the General Board of Evan- 
gelism to help your commission. 

Evangelism in the 1960s sells for $1, 
six copies for $5. Order from Methodist 
Evangelistic Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 


The Prayer Life Movement, 1908 





Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn., has ma- 
terials. Write for details. 

Tidings, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn., has a list of charts, booklets, 
leaflets, and cards to help in organizing 
and corttinuing a Fishermen’s Club, a 
program of lay visitation evangelism, and 
a program of personal witnessing. Write 
for further information. 

Methodist Evangelistic Materials has 
materials to promote study and interest 
in Christian and Methodist beliefs. 

Included are The Methodist Primer, 
by Charles C. Selecman; The Methodist 
First Reader, by Charles C. Selecman 
and George H. Jones; A Primer of Be- 
liefs for Methodist Laymen, by Kenneth 
W. Copeland; and Beliefs of a Methodist 
Christian, by Clinton M. Cherry. These 
are 50¢, 12 or more copies, 35¢ each. 

Another helpful booklet from Meth- 
odist Evangelistic Materials is Four Basic 
Methodist Doctrines, by four ministers in 
England. It is 25¢, six copies for $1. A 
leaflet, Some Essential Methodist Be- 
liefs, by Robert G. Tuttle, is priced at 
5¢, 50 or more, 4¢ each. 

The Upper Room, also at 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn., publishes 
booklets and leaflets, in addition to the 
devotional guide by that name, to help 
with a Bible study and prayer program. 

The January meeting of the commis- 
sion is also the time to review, evaluate, 
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and check up on the World-wide Church 
Attendance Movement, which begins 
Jan. 1 and continues to Easter. 


Week of Dedication and Evangelism 


Again in 1960 the Week of Dedica- 
tion and the Week of Evangelism will 
be combined during the week of Feb. 
28 to Mar. 6. Joint promotional ma- 
terials are being prepared for this week. 

Available from Tidings are the new 
leaflet, We Have an Altar—We Witness, 
by Gerald H. Kennedy, 100 for $2, and 
the new Manual for the Week of Evan- 
gelism, 25¢ each. 

Note also the manual for the Week of 
Dedication-Week of Evangelism on 
pages 2-12 of this issue of THe Metn- 
opist Story. 

Friday, Mar. 5, is the World Day of 
Prayer. Your commission will want to 
offer its services to the women of the 
church to make the most of this day. 


Year of Enlistment 


If your church is one which hasn’t yet 
conducted a Total Enlistment Mission, 
you will want to review plans for par- 
ticipating in this mission this spring. 

Methodism’s Total Enlistment, avail- 
able from Methodist Evangelistic Mate- 
rials, will prove helpful in this program. 
The book costs 50¢, 12 or more copies 
are 35¢ each. 

Another resource for planning a suc- 
cessful Total Enlistment Mission is the 
basic guide bock, Total Enlistment Mis- 
sion in a Methodist Church and Enlist- 
ing the Unenlisted. It is available from 
Methodist Evangelistic Materials for 15¢, 
six copies for 50¢, and 14 copies for $1. 

My Total Enlistment Folder may be 
ordered from the same address, 100 copies 
for $2. 


General Board of Evangelism, 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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Commission on Christian 
Social Relations 


Other Christian social relations fea- 
tures in this issue: Race Relations 
Day—Feb. 14, 13-6; 1960 and ‘Goal 
to Go,’ 23-4; Just Out, 37-39; Easy 
Order Blanks, 37-39. 


This optional commission (Discipline 
276) deals with the fields of temper- 
ance, world peace, and social and eco- 


nomic relations. Leaders will find mate- 
rials for this commission listed under 
headings or committees in these three 


fields. 


Committee on World Peace 


How preferable it is to plan on the 
basis of precise facts rather than on pop- 
ular notions! 

We all sense that there is some apathy 
toward international affairs and we know 
that somehow we must interest people. 
But just how many people are indif- 
ferent? What is the best way to reach 
them? 

Sharpened answers to such questions 
are given in a series of six studies on 
Citizen Participation in International Af- 
fairs by the World Peace Foundation. 


Few Are Informed 


The proportion of people meeting tests 
of informed, concerned, and responsible 
citizenship in world affairs is in some 
localities as low as one out of each 100. 
This shows us how big our task is. 

World problems are remote and baf- 
fling. Yet we expect interest and response 
from people who are unready and unin- 
formed. 

Does your commission visualize the 
state of mind of the congregation as it 
plans for the membership? Do you en- 
vision typical persons in the community 
as you plan? Or do your peace projects 
only bring together others who are al- 
ready as interested as you are? 

These studies portray how different 
approaches work in reaching people who 
are now only casually interested. The 
effectiveness of radio, TV, newspapers, 
magazines, and supplemental sources of 
information are rated. By far the most 
effective means is found in face-to-face 
communication within small groups. This 
is exactly the commission pattern and 
also that of most church study and dis- 
cussion groups. This is the place to start. 


Factors in Communication 


But even in such groups most people 
are indifferent or unconvinced. How do 
you change this uninterested majority? 
One section of the report lists eight basic 
factors in small-group communication: 
e Begin with an open-minded, or non- 
conformist, member of the group. 

e The importance the group holds for 
each member makes entrée hard or easy. 
e An average group member is usually 
more responsive than a leader. 

e Democratic, informal groups are more 
approachable than authoritarian ones. 

e A group member interested in enter- 
ing another and superior group is more 
easily influenced. 

e Study the individual’s personality. It 
reveals his approachableness. 


e Entrée is easier in cultured and edu- 
cated groups. 

e Receptivity of the group is largely 
determined by its basic purpose. 

Do you want other groups in the 
church and community to study and work 
for peace? Then use these rules. 

A series of new short films, Eight Steps 
to Peace, renting for $3 for each film, 
is good for starting discussion. Write to 
the address below for a list. 

The World Development Corporation 
—a Giant Peace and Prosperity Plan, by 
Javitz and Keyserling, is also available 
for 50¢ each. This is a 45-page study of 
an important world development pro- 


posal. 


Board of World Peace, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, II. 


Committee on Temperance 


Merchants of filth are dumping porno- 
graphic literature into the hands of hun- 
dreds of thousands of boys and girls 
through the family mailbox. And most of 
this is not ordered. 

Postmaster General Summerfield, who 
has led the fight against mail order por- 
nography, estimates that 700,000 to 
1,000,000 children will receive invita- 
tions to depravity this year. 

Besides the mailed pornography, many 
newsstands carry indecent literature un- 
der the guise of entertainment or art 
magazines. 

But all over the United States persons 
and groups are joining to smash the ob- 
scenity business. And you can help too. 
Here are some suggestions that will help 
you protect our young people: 

e Organize. If you find that your com- 
munity does have a problem (a hasty 
survey of your newsstands will reveal 
much), you will want to arouse action. 

Bring your knowledge to the attention 
of the commission of Christian social re- 
lations. Then inform the people of your 
church, neighborhood, and community. 

Co-operation is essential. Make con- 
tact with Christian action groups in other 
churches, the local council of churches, 
PTA, civic and service clubs, and the 
chamber of commerce. 

Be careful not to propose censorship 
of adult literature. Various groups will 
differ about censorship, but all will op- 
pose obscene literature for children. 

e Act. After you have aroused interest 
and have gotten co-operation, you are 
ready to go into action. 

Make a thorough survey of the obscen- 
ity outlets in your community, classifying 
the literature into two categories: unques- 
tionably obscene and borderline obscene. 

Begin by concentrating on the litera- 
ture that is openly displayed. Seek to per- 
suade the distributors or wholesalers in 
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your community to remove it voluntarily. 

If the wholesaler will not co-operate, 
seek action by each dealer. Many times 
dealers are not aware of the filth on their 
magazine racks. They are willing to weed 
it out themselves when it is called to 
their attention. Other dealers are quick 
to drop limited profit on obscene liter- 
ature for good. 

Often you will find retail druggists as- 
sociations and other groups that are will- 
ing to help your action. 

If the pornography purveyors in your 
community won’t listen to you, then 
move through the law. 

Every state has obscenity statutes and 
many cities have ordinances under which 
merchants of obscene literature can be 
prosecuted. Check these laws and insist 
that they be enforced. Urge your officials 
to prosecute violators. 

On the national level you can send 
letters to your congressman or senator 
urging their support of Congressional bills 
concerned with obscenity. 

You can also send letters of support 

to the Honorable Arthur Summerfield, 
Postmaster General, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
e Make use of available resources. One 
resource which will be helpful to you 
or your committee is the Churchman’s 
Commission for Decent Publications 
Newsletter. This covers national, state, 
and local developments on efforts to con- 
trol pornographic literature. 

This resource is published quarterly by 
the research committee of the commis- 
sion and is edited by the Rev. Ralph A. 
Cannon. The subscription rate is $5 per 
vear. Order from Suite 100, Western 
Union Building, 1504 G St. NW, Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 

Mr. Cannon also wrote an analysis of 
sex exploitation-on the newsstand entitled 
A Sickness in Society. You can get this 
for 25¢ a copy from the Board of Tem- 
perance (see address below). 

Another helpful resource is the 16 mm 
black-and-white sound film, The Accused, 
from the Loretta Young TV series. This 
dramatic story of what citizens can do to 
generate concern about the problem can 
be used to arouse action. It can be rented 
from the Board of Temperance for $5. 


Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Commission on Education 


Other education features in this is- 
sue: Week of Dedication and Week 
of Evangelism, 2-12, especially We 
Have an Altar, 3-4; Race Relations 
Day—Feb. 14, 13-6; 1960 and ‘Goal 
to Go,’ 23-4; Wanted: 798 New 
Missionaries, 25-8; Benevolence Re- 
port, 30; Next Steps in Religion, 34; 
Just Out, 37-39; Easy Order Blanks, 
37-39; It Worked for Us, 40. 
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If the commission on education and 
the commission on evangelism met in 
December to plan the year’s work in 
evangelism in Christian education, you 
will want to check details at the January 
meeting. 

If such a meeting has not been held 
by these two commissions in your church, 
then you will want to hold one. Refer to 
the December issues of The Church 
School and Tue Mernopist Srory for 
help in planning. 

You are urged to hold a school for 
evangelist teaching in January. Details 
will be found in the Evangelism Packet 
(8408-B) free from the Service Depart- 
ment, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
If you have already held such a school, the 
January meeting is a good time to evalu- 
ate your efforts and to set a date for next 
year’s school. 

Lent and Easter are just ahead. Janu- 
ary is the time to consider your plans for 
this important season in the church 
school. See Forecast for descriptions of 
Easter features to be included in the 
church-school literature. Note sugges- 
tions in Music Ministry. Drama and read- 
ing suggestions are also included in pe- 
riodicals. Call these items to the atten- 
tion of your division leaders. 

Plans should be made, in consultation 
with the pastor, for enrollment of chil- 
dren, youths, and adults of the church 
school in church-membership classes. 

Race Relations Sunday is Feb. 14. 
Consult with your pastor to see how the 
commission can help in the observance 
of this day and Brotherhood Week. (See 
pages 13-16 in this issue.) 

Consider units of study and articles in- 
cluded in curriculum materials regard- 
ing race relations. Order the leaflet, The 
Christian Family and Race (3088-C), 
by Bond Fleming from the Service De- 
partment, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. Copies are 20¢ a dozen, 100 for 
$1. 

Your commission will want to consider 
ways in which it can make this helpful 
leaflet available to the families of your 
church. 

Urge your adult workers with youth to 
notice helps for planning a Youth Chris- 
tian Witness Mission in such publica- 
tions as Workers with Youth and Round- 
table. 

“Christian Education in the Out of 
Doors” is the theme of the January issue 
of The Church School. Camping as a 
part of the total church program is con- 
sidered. 


Vacation Church Schools 


It is not too early to begin planning 
for your vocation church school. Many 
churches find it difficult to enlist leaders 
for vacation church school. This is be- 


cause they wait too long to begin plan- 
ning. Ask your teachers and staff now 
if they can serve next June. May will be 
too late. 

You may want to assign a committee to 
begin plans for the vacation church 
school and to begin enlisting help for it. 
Those who are enlisted can then attend 
leadership training schools, which are 
usually held in March and April. 

Churches using the six-year cycle of 
study for the vacation church school wil! 
use units on “The Church” this year. 
Textbooks are listed in the 1960 Catalog 
of Materials for Vacation Church School. 

Churches which use the group graded 
lessons (Junior Quarterly) will use “The 
Church Around the World” with juniors 
in vacation church school. Churches 
which use closely graded courses will 
use “The Story and Work of The Meth- 
odist Church.” These two units will sup- 
plement Sunday classes. 


Missions Study 


Primary and junior children will study 
Africa in January. Your plans should 
be complete for the Sunday morning 
sessions ahd additional sessions, if you 
plan to have them. 

Check with the leader of the addition- 
al sessions to see whether she has the 
Children’s Service Fund remittance 
blanks for reporting and sending the 
sharing offering if it was taken. All of- 
ferings received at additional sessions 
should be sent to the Children’s Service 
Fund. 


Working with Adults 


Here are some questions for you to 
consider as you work with adults: 
1. Are you planning a workers’ confer- 
ence so that teachers and leaders may be 
helped to discover evangelistic oppor- 
tunities in their program for the next 
three months? 
2. What plans do you have for Race 
Relations Sunday? 
3. Will you need committees for the 
Lenten season and Easter observance? 
4. Has your church made an appeal to 
young adults for enlistment in church- 
related vocations? 
5. Have you interpreted new courses to 
adult classes, such as advanced studies 
and the Basic Christian Books (The 
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Church Is Mine, by Gerald H. Ken- 
nedy)? 


General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (Editorial Division, 
201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashvile 3, Tenn. ) 


Commission on Stewardship 
and Finance 


Other stewardship and finance fea- 
tures in this issue: Week of Dedica- 
tion and Week of Evangelism, 2-12, 
especially We Have an Altar, 3-4; 
and Dedication Leads to Service, 6-8; 
Race Relations Day—Feb. 14, 13- 
16; 1960 and ‘Goal to Go,’ 23-4; 
Benevolence Report, 30; Easy Order 
_ 37-39; It Worked for Us, 
40. 


Now is a good time to check on cer- 
tain things which the commission on 
stewardship and finance should be doing. 

Here are two items for your commis- 
sion to consider: 

1. Finalize plans for the annual 
Every-Member Canvass. Plans should be 
completed at least three to four months 
in advance of the date when the actual 
house-to-house visits are to be made. 

Consult the master time table on page 
10 of the large Every-Member Canvass 
Manual. (See easy order blank coupon 
on page 37.) This shows that 10 weeks 
are needed to carry out the necessary 
steps from the time that the commit- 
tees begin work to the time when the 
canvass is complete. 

While 10 weeks is stressed for the ac- 
tual project, any wise commission will 
grasp the importance of laying ground 
work in advance. Steps to be taken in 
advance would include: 

e Selection of members to make up these 
committees: general committee, program 
and resources, materials, education and 
publicity, and visitation. A trainer of the 
visitors, in addition to the chairman, 
should be chosen for the committee on 
visitation. 

e Get the approval of the official board 
for the total plan and the confirmation 
of the committee personnel. 

e Order certain materials needed in ad- 
vance of the 10 weeks of intensive work. 

Materials ordered in advance should 
include manuals for each committee, pro- 
gram builder worksheets, resource group 
worksheets or stencils, resources sum- 
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mary sheets, and the pamphlet, Counting 
the Cost. 

Each church needs a minimum of 
three program builder worksheets, enough 
stencils for resources group, and sum- 
mary sheets to equal the number of fami- 
lies divided by 25. Counting the Cost 
should be ordered in quantity equal to 
10 per cent of the membership of the 
church. 

After this preliminary material has 
been ordered, the committee on materials 
should order other materials. 

These steps should be completed in 
early January in preparation for a can- 
vass which is to climax in May. The 
manual should be followed with care 
from this point. 

2. Stewardship should come in for 
careful consideration during the last 
four months of the conference year. The 
director of stewardship should work 
with the committee on materials and the 
committee on education and publicity 
in the promotion of stewardship. 

There are two main channels through 
which stewardship motivation should be 
stressed in connection with the Every- 
Member Canvass. 

One is through a general distribution 
of pamphlets by enclosing them in let- 
ters to members of the congregation. A 
new packet on the Every-Member Can- 
vass contains a dozen new pamphlets for 
such distribution. (See easy order blank 
on page 37.) 

The other method is through speaking. 
The pastor could preach on stewardship 
and give stewardship talks in connection 
with the training of visitors. Laymen can 
give minute-man talks to various groups 
and in the regular church worship serv- 
ices. 

For additional information regarding 
any phase of stewardship and the Every- 
Member Canvass, write to the address 
below. 


General Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Commission on Missions 


Other missions features in this issue: 
Week of Dedication and Week of 
Evangelism, 2-12, especially, We 
Have an Altar, 3-4; and Dedication 
Leads to Service, 6-8; 1960 and ‘Goal 
to Go,’ 23-4; Wanted: 798 New Mis- 
sionaries, 25-8; Benevolence Report, 
30; World Service Agency, 36; Just 
Out, 37-39; Easy Order Blanks, 37- 
39; It Worked for Us, 40. 


A great deal of literature is distributed 
in The Methodist Church. Much of this 
is wasted because people don’t give due 
consideration to the purposes to be 
achieved with the literature. There is no 
virtue in distributing literature just for 
the sake of distributing literature. The 


important question, often ignored, is al- 
ways—Why? 

The commission on missions should 
have a complete file of every piece of 
missionary literature available. These ma- 
terials should be studied and arranged in 
categories in order that the commission 
can select on the basis of need and pur- 
pose, then order in quantities desired. 

Before ordering literature the commis- 
sion should ask itself certain questions: 
e Do we want this piece of literature to 
be general or specific? 

e Should it deal with the missions pro- 
gram at home or overseas? 

e If we have an Advance Special in our 
church, should this piece of literature 
be related to it? 

e Is this piece of literature to be dis- 
tributed with the church bulletin at the 
Sunday morning service of worship? If 
so, you don’t want 16 pages of print. 

e Is it to be used in connection with a 
church-wide school of missions? Then 
perhaps you do want a 16-page booklet. 
e Is it to be used in a display rack in 
the narthex of the church? Then you 
probably don’t want a floppy 84x11 
sheet, but something that is bright and 
can be picked up handily. 

e Whom do you want to reach and with 
what? 

A fact quoted from the pulpit, a para- 
graph in the parish newspaper, a display 
set up by youths, and a newsworthy item 
in the daily paper may all be points of 
reference for stimulating curiosity about 
the piece of literature which you want 
people to read. For example, watch for 
news from Africa in the daily papers 
and news magazines. Then relate your 
piece of literature to this. Do the same 
with other countries. 

Remember that some literature from 
the Board of Missions is free, some for 
sale. Also the new address for ordering 
literature or obtaining a Missionary Lit- 
erature Catalog is: Thirteenth floor, 475 
Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 

For information on the commission on 
missions, write the Rev. Richard G. Bel- 
cher, Methodist Board of Missions, 
Thirteenth floor, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N.Y. 


Recruiting Missionary Personnel 


This issue of Toe Mertuopist Story 
carries the annual listing of specific needs 
of The Methodist Church for new mis- 
sionaries at home and overseas. (See 
pages 25-28.) 

The current list, covering needs for 
1960, is accompanied by a careful state- 
ment regarding qualifications and process 
of application. This section is a basic 
tool for every commission on missions in 
presenting the challenge of missionary 
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service to youths, students, and young 
adults. 

A new basic guide for counselors in 
the field of missionary recruitment is A 
Primer for Missionary Recruitment. It 
is free from the Editorial Department, 
Thirteenth floor, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N.Y. 


Films for Recruitment 


Two motion pictures and one filmstrip 
are available from branches of the Meth- 
odist Publishing House to help the com- 
mission meet its responsibility for mis- 
sionary personnel. 

Reply to Reality (missionary recruit- 
ment) and Make All Things New 
(deaconess recruitment) are half-hour 
films. All Day Long (what a teacher- 
missionary does in Bolivia) is a 12-minute 
filmstrip. 

For a fuller description of these and 
other mission audio-visuals, write for the 
free catalog, Visualizing Missions. The 
address is: Department of Visual Edu- 
cation, Room 1338, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N.Y. 


Methodist Board of Missions, Interchurch 
Center, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 
27, N.Y.; 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. 


Commission on Worship 


Worship features in this issue: An 
Act of Dedication, 5; Not Easy— 
But Vital, 11-2. 


Committee on 
Christian Vocations 


Other Christian vocations features in 
this issue: Not Easy—But Vital, 11- 
a on 798 New Missionaries, 


The Week of Dedication (Feb. 28 to 
Mar. 6) again will include a challenge 
to service through church vocations. 

A suggested service of worship for this 
occasion is on page 12 in this issue. An 
article regarding preparation for the week 
and the continuing responsibility in chal- 
lenging and counseling for church voca- 
tions begins on page 11. 

You will want to read the article and 
the suggested service. You can support 
plans for the service. You can speak of 
the service in classes and organizations 
within the church. 

A good resource to order now is Labor- 
ers into His Harvest. This is a special 
issue of the International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education, first published in Janu- 
ary, 1957. This popular issue is now 
being offered in its second reprint for 50¢ 
a copy from PO Box 238, New York 10, 
N.Y. 


Some articles in this special issue are 
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“God’s Hand in Our Lives,” by Lowell 
B. Hazzard; “Christian Vocation Comes 
First,” by Arthur A. Hitchcock; “The 
Ministry Is at Stake,” by Jay R. Cal- 
houn, and “Church and School Co-oper- 
ate,” by Frank L. Sievers. 

Four articles follow in a series that 
is rich in new understandings and sug- 
gestions. They have a common thread as 
shown by the titles: “The Choice of a 
Lifework Begins at Home,” “The Choice 
of a Lifework Grows in the Church 
School,” “The Choice of a Lifework De- 
mands Special Programs,” and “The 
Choice of a Lifework Calls for Personal 
Counseling.” 

A Useful chart-type feature in the is- 
sue is “College Majors and Church 
Careers.” Elmer Million’s article, “Where 
to Get Help,” keeps the promise that the 
title suggests. 

We commend this special issue to you. 


Interboard Committee on Christian Vo- 
cation, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


Other hospitals and homes feature in 
this issue: Wanted: 798 New Mis- 
sionaries, 25-8. 


If your committee on hospitals and 
homes will take stock of its activities, it 
might wish to make some New Year’s 
resolutions. 

The following 12 resolutions ‘are of- 
fered as a guide for your committee as 
it makes its own resolutions. 

Our committee on hospitals and homes 
resolves: 

e To renew its interest and study of 
needs in our Methodist hospitals and 
homes. 

e To determine how it can help to meet 
some of these needs. 

e To encourage the total church mem- 
bership in kindling, or rekindling, an in- 
tense concern for hospital and home 
service. 

e To plan a program for informing the 
church membership about our church’s 
hospitals and homes program. 

e To visit the hospitals and homes of 
the conference to see firsthand what our 
church is doing for the sick, the chil- 
dren, and the aged. 

e To consult with the institutional ad- 
ministrator to find out what is the best 
approach in church co-operation with 
the institution. 

e To counsel with youths and young 
adults about vocational opportunities in 
Methodist hospitals and homes. 

e To solicit the support of the MYF, 
WSCS, Methodist Men, and other 
groups in accelerating hospital and home 
interest and activity. 


e To promote Golden Cross. 

e To encourage volunteer service among 
the church members in hospitals and 
homes. 

e To seek adults in the church who 
might be personnel prospects for Meth- 
odist hospitals and homes. 

e To stimulate interest in the general 
program of the Board of Hospitals and 
Homes. 


Annual Convention 


When the annual convention of the 
National Association of Methodist Hos- 
pitals and Homes meets Feb. 16-18 in 
Columbus, Ohio, 700 persons will take 
part. 

Perhaps a member of your committee 
will be attending. If this is true, be sure 
that the person is given opportunity to 
report fully on the meeting. 

The conference chairman of hospitals 
and homes, Golden Cross chairman, 
president of the Conference Board of 
Hospitals and Homes, chaplains, admin- 
istrators, and others will attend this na- 
tional meeting. 

During this two-day session many 
problems will be discussed, ideas wil! be 
exchanged, and prominent speakers will 
be heard. There is much to be gained 
from an attentive ear. 

Plan now to have some representative 
appear on a special program to give high- 
lights of the various phases of the meet- 
ing. Presidents of the women’s auxiliaries 
should have many creative ideas to share, 
and their enthusiastic support of volun- 
teer projects should be noted. 


Program Planning 


January is a good time to consider 
special projects to be undertaken during 
the year. Perhaps you will want to con- 
tinue many of the old projects, but there 
may be some that are no longer effective. 

If it can be arranged, ask a represent- 
ative of the Methodist hospital or home 
in your area to attend your first meeting 
in 1960 to speak and offer suggestions. 

For further information regarding the 
program and work of our Methodist hos- 
pitals and homes write to the address be- 
low. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Story of the Month 


Prayers 


Are Answered at 


Cedar Cr 


eek 


Minnie Toahty’s husband made a complete 


about face and became one of the Southwest’s 


most active churchmen. 


by Theodore H. Leonard 


Cedar Creek Church was one of the 
first three churches among 
western Indians in Oklahoma during the 
1800s. In 1943, during his third year as 
superintendent of the Western District, 
Dewey Etchieson was asked to preach at 
the Christmas camp meeting. 

Dr. Etchieson and his wife camped on 
the church grounds with more than 200 
Indians. Four services were held each 
day: of that week. The sunrise service 
began at 5 a.m. and closed at sunrise; the 
morning service began shortly after break- 
fast and closed “at will.” However, it 
was usually around | p.m. that the serv- 
ice closed for the noon meal. 

Immediately after the meal the after- 
noon service began and closed for sup- 
per. Often there were as many as 14 to 16 


organized 


hours of services a day. 


woman stood at each service and made an 
appeal to the congregation to pray for 
her husband. Four times a day she would 
stand and plead. 

She was one of the finest Christian 
souls in the church and president of the 
Woman's Missionary Society. 

Her husband would bring her to 
church, but he wouldn’t attend. He 
wasn’t interested in the Christian church 
and he was certainly no asset to his 
community. His background typed him. 

The last night of the Christmas revival 
came. As the service began, Minnie 
Toahty arose and said, “I haven’t given 
up that God will save my husband. 
Please pray that it will be this night.” 

The superintendent had never had an 
experience just like that. He, too, prayed 

During this revival a beautiful young 


Benny Toahty, Indian Mission Conference lay leader, leads devotions at 
the Angie Smith Memorial Methodist Church in Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Dick Peterson 


that God would bring this Indian man 
into the church house that night. 

Just as Dr. Etchieson began to preach, 
an Indian he had never seen stepped in 
the back door. He sat on the last seat 
nearest the door on the men’s side. It was 
Benny Toahty, Minnie’s husband! 

One prayer had been answered, but 
how about the other prayer? 

The superintendent preached to that 
one man that night. As the preaching 
ended, the Indian men began a Kiowa 
song. The superintendent determined 
they would sing that night until this 
man came to the altar or until he left the 
church house. 

The song had no more than begun 
when Benny came down the aisle. As he 
passed his wife, she stepped out. They 
put their arms around each other and 
went to the altar together. 

This was where Minnie had found 
Christ and where she had been received 
into the church. Now Benny was accept- 
ing Christ at the same altar. Here he was 
baptized and received into church mem- 
bership. 

Things began to change rapidly for 
Benny Toahty. Immediately following 
the revival he got a job in the nearest 
town—Carnegie, Okla. He became an 
active Christian, a tither. Before long he 
was elected to the board of stewards. 

Some weeks later, having gotten a job 
at Tinker Air Base, Benny and Minnie 
Toahty moved to Oklahoma City. They 
became members of the Indian Church 
recently established in the city. 

Minnie went to work as an apprentice 
in a beauty shop. She now owns the 
beauty salon in the Black Hotel. Benny 
is a supervisor at Tinker Field with 64 
men working under him. They own their 
home. 

Benny is now lay leader of the Indian 
Mission Conference and supports the en- 
tire lay program of his conference fi- 
nancially. He is the teacher of the men’s 
Bible class in his church. His wife is 
church treasurer. And they both give 
generously, not only to their local church, 
but to district and conference causes. 

Recently Dr. Etchieson, now general 
superintendent of the Indian Mission, 
asked Benny how he could give so much 
money to the church. This was Benny’s 
reply: 

“Brother Dewey, when God forgave 
me my sins, I asked him if he would help 
me get a job. I promised that if he 
would, I would work for him the rest of 
my life, I’m working for God. The money 
I make belongs to him. And it seems the 
more that I give to his work, the more 
money God gives to me.” 


Mr. Leonard is a director of the Advance 
Department in the Division of National 
Missions of the Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions. 
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1960 and ‘Goal to Go’ 


You have four months left 





to work toward 





your congregations’ objectives 





in the 





Local Church Emphasis. 


“1960” can be divided by four. That 
means it’s a presidential election year 
for the U.S. and a General Conference 
year for Methodists. 

What does this mean for the new 
year in quadrennial Emphasis on the 
Local Church designed to run from 
1956 to the General Conference of 
1960? 

The answer: plenty! 

There are two major items lined up 
for these months: 

e Completion of the Year of Enlist- 
ment, which runs until Ash Wednes- 
day, Mar. 2. 

e The fourth Lenten period of devo- 
tion and study, using the Bishops’ Book. 
Lent this year is from Mar. 2 to Apr. 
17. The book is Christ and Our 
Freedoms by Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke. 

Program activities for the remaining 
months will be suggested by the reports 
immediately following. For facts about 
the Lenten study, see the next page. 


Enlistment Program Widespread 
At least 300 of the 570 Methodist 


districts in the U.S. have concerted 
district programs for the Year of Enlist- 
ment. The Rev. G. Ernest Thomas 
of the Board of Evangelism said more 
programs are being planned. 

Prominent in the enlistment pro- 
gram has been the jurisdiction-wide 
promotion of “Total Enlistment” in the 
the Southeast. But enlistment has been 
pressed in all parts of the country. 

Three goals are being put forward 
in the Year of Enlistment: 
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e To enlist all Methodist members in 
some form of Christian activity. 

e To enlist new persons for Christ and 
the Church. 

e To enlist all Methodists to a total 
dedication of self—including talents, 
time, resources and all relationships of 
life. 

The Week of Dedication-Week of 
Evangelism, coming at the time of Ash 
Wednesday, offers a chance for a 
dramatic climax. It gives opportunity 
for enlisting men and women for all 
three of these goals and provides for 
public witness to these decisions. (See 
pages 2-12 for details.) 


Some Use Mass Meetings 


Mass meetings have been used in 
the Enlistment emphasis in many lo- 
calities. 

One of the most ambitious projects 
at mass enlistments has been in North 
Carolina, where 12,000 Methodists at- 
tended a rally on Oct. 5 at Raleigh. 
(See page 32 in the December Metn- 
opist Story.) 

In Western North Carolina Con- 
ference there were district rallies 
scheduled over a three-month period. 
At the local level, family group meet- 
ings discussed the meaning of total en- 
listment with respect to time, ability, 
possessions and the whole self. 

This conference observed Total En- 
listment Sunday on Nov. 22, with 
visitation teams striking out to win 
100,000 persons for Christ and church 


membership. After two weeks of train- 


ing classes, the members were received 
on Dec. 6. 

Comparable programs, though dif- 
fering in detail, are in effect elsewhere. 


Creative Local Action 


But what about the local level? 

The four-year Emphasis on the Lo- 
cal Church was intended to restore 
local initiative. Each church was asked 
to study its own situation, then con- 
serve its strengths and amend its weak- 
nesses. Has that been done? 

Back in 1956 the program began 
with self-study. Then came the three 
full-year emphases on _ effectiveness 
(1957-58), expansion (1958-59) and 
enlistment (1959-60). 

Much has been done in all of these. 
areas. 

And for a church whose leaders 
sense continuing needs, work may yet 
be done in effectiveness, expansion or 
enlistment. Indeed, these are every- 
year needs. No church should ever end 
its Emphasis on the Local Church. 

Here is what it has meant to a few: 


Kentucky—Longview Church, Eliza- 
bethtown. 

In 1956, Longview had a resident 
membership of 157, of whom 60 were 
considered active. Self-study was be- 
gun. As it began, posters began to ap- 
pear declaring that “It takes a vision 
to have a Longview.” 

A special session of the quarterly 
conference on Dec. 10, 1956, analyzed 
findings of self-study and staked four 
goals: Get new members. Increase giv- 
ing. Provide better facilities. Improve 
the parsonage. 

Three years later Longview counts 
these items of progress: Received 89 
new members (net gain of 73). Morn- 
ing worship attendance is up from 60 
to 130. Church-school average at- 
tendance has gained from 70 to 155. 
The annual budget has more than 
doubled and twice as many families 
pledge to it. The sanctuary has been 
enlarged and remodeled, a church- 
school wing has added 12 classrooms, 
and the parsonage has been fixed up. 


Pennsylvania—Fifth Avenue Church, 

New Brighton. 

After self-study, things began to 
happen. 

In education, the church abandoned 
the mass-exercise type of Sunday 
school, using hit-or-miss materials. 
Now worship periods are planned for 
each grade level and Methodist closely- 
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graded lessons are used exclusively. 
Teacher training has been started. 

In missions, the church has begun 
an annual school of missions. World 
Service giving is up 105 per cent. 

In worship, Sunday attendance has 
doubled in two years. Aiding worship 
is a carefully planned service, more 
formal than the previous order of wor- 
ship, coupled with a new appreciation 
of the significance of worship. 

Church support has doubled in two 
years. Methodist Men took on new life, 
a Sunday Evening Fellowship was 
started and organizations have a new 
evangelistic fervor. 
Iowa—Harrison Avenue Church, 

Burlington. 

This city church, caught in what 
some might call a “deteriorating situa- 
tion,” has found that weak spots can 
be made into assets. 

Here too attendance at worship is a 
symbol of the change. It is up about 
20 per cent. Of the present member- 
ship, nearly a third (107) have been 
received in the past 16 months. 

Last year’s missionary giving at Har- 
rison Avenue was just $34 short of 
double the previous year. Benevolences 
were receiving even better support the 
first months of the new year. Presently 
one of every 10 families is tithing. The 
church’s total financial picture has im- 
proved, with an increase of pledgers 
from 110 to 175. 

A Methodist Men chapter has been 
chartered and the WSCS has added a 
circle. All four basic commissions have 
been made active. 
Georgia—Jonesboro Church. 

Self study at the start revealed a 
weakness in the commissions. All four 
were made active. The lay leader, a 
member for 25 years, says, “I see more 
people participating in the church 
than any time before.” 

Church-school attendance, which 
for years was running around 250, now 
averages in the mid-300s. It has gone 
as high as 378. At recent Sunday morn- 
ing services the Rev. James Welden 
reports noticing couples who had not 
been attending. Members have been 
visiting the less active to invite them 
to 16 family groups meeting in homes. 

Since 1954 Jonesboro’s membership 
has gone from 461 to 572. World Serv- 
ice giving is up from $1,168 to $1,931 
and Advance Specials have nearly 


doubled. 
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This is a brief excerpt from the Bish- 
ops’ Lenten Study Book, Christ and Our 
Freedoms. Bishop Wicke is president of 
the Board of Social 
and Economic Rela- 
tions and is assigned 
to the Pittsburgh 
Area. 

Churches are 
urged to order 
enough copies of 
Bishop Wicke’s book 
that each family may 
have one to read dur- 
ing Lent. Copies 
may be ordered from the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House, 100 for $7.50. 


(Reprinted by permission of 
the Methodist Publishing House) 


Bishop Wicke 


by Lloyd C. Wicke 


We possess the freedom to choose, but 
not to choose the harvest. If we choose 
in error, we may well choose the death of 
freedom. Its price is high. Self-discipline, 
self-denial, self-sacrifice, sensitive, percep- 
tive, conscientious dealing with our fel- 
low men after the mind of Christ—these 
are her demands. Are we willing to pay 
that price? 

The president of a republic in our 
southern hemisphere was our recent 
guest. Addressing the Congress he ob- 
served: 

“We cannot ignore the harsh fact that 
millions of beings in Latin America suf- 
fer from misery and backwardness. . . . 
When there is misery and backwardness 
in one country, not only freedom and 
democracy are doomed, but even national 
sovereignty is in jeopardy.” 

In responding, our indignant press in- 
dicated that we had been obedient to the 
principle that the rich have a duty to the 
poor. We have made wide contributions 
to almost every nation on the face of the 
earth. Some days later Walter Lippmann 
observed: 

“In relation to our wealth these contri- 


butions have not been very great... . 
What matters most is that Congress has 
voted these contributions on what is 
humanly speaking a self-defeating prin- 
ciple. They have not been voted on 
the principle that the rich have a duty 
to the poor, but that we are subsidizing 
our allies in the cold war.” 

A saddening observation on the use of 
both our goods and our freedom. What 
should be primary has become secondary. 
Dives has given attention to Lazarus, not 
because he is a man in need—a member 
of the Father’s family—but to save his 
own household from possible contamina- 
tion (Luke 16:19-31). 

Recently Mr. Douglas Dillon, our 
Under-secretary of State, addressed the 
Foundation for Religious Action. He 
delineated the nature of the Soviet chal- 
lenge. He enumerated the areas of the 
world that are making demands upon 
our resources to help raise their stand- 
ards of living. 

“These are the areas where most of 
mankind lives and where the struggle be- 
tween freedom and totalitarianism may 
ultimately be decided. The need to help 
these people forward on the road to eco- 
nomic progress would confront us even 
if communism and the Sino-Soviet bloc 
simply didn’t exist.” 

Do we ask, “Why?” 

Because there is something in the 
nature of the world, the will of God 
which determines the extremes of wealth 
and poverty, of health and disease, of 
enlightenment and ignorance are simul- 
taneously intolerable. Any nation that 
turns its back upon such conditions may 
exercise its freedom in so doing. It also 
signs the death warrant of its freedom. 

Will we discover that as a Christian 
nation we have but one road to travel if 
we wish to retain and enjoy our freedom: 
namely, to do the will of God as that 
will was willed in Christ? We must fight 
poverty, war against disease, provide the 
possibilities of education, not as a ring 
of defense against any mundane foe, but 
because we are men, because all men are 
brothers, equal in the sight of God. All 
are claimants upon his love and upon 
our intelligent and sacrificial support. 

It is demanded that we use our free- 
dom not primarily as a defensive gesture 
and posture, but in aggressive good will; 
not primarily providing armaments whose 
manufacture not incidentally helps bol- 
ster our economy, but with arms laden 
with the surplus proteins which are driv- 
ing us to distraction. Freedom demands 
not that we share nuclear warheads to 
snuff out life, but that we share the 
newer antibiotics that will provide an im- 
mediate possibility toward the more abun- 
dant life. 
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Qualifications for a 
Methodist Missionary 


1. Religious ex perience and 
knowledge of God through 
Jesus Christ. 


A conviction of the world’s 
need for Christ and a gen- 
uine desire to share one’s faith 
and to minister to the needs 
of others. 


A good education: college 
graduation for all mission- 
aries; professional or graduate 
training in such fields as the 
ministry, medicine, nursing, 
and social work; an above- 
average academic record. 


Age between 23 and 35 (21 
to 28 for special terms). 


. Good health and emotional 
stability, checked by medical 
examination and psychological 
appraisal. 


Work experience for at least 
a year in a field similar to that 
in which the candidate is to 
be assigned. 


. Membership in The Method- 
ist Church. 


Persons interested in any phase 
of Methodist missionary service 
are asked to write: Office of Mis- 
sionary Personnel, 14th Floor, 
475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, 
N.Y. 
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798 New Missionaries 


Our annual summary of needs shows 
opportunities for services in many professions, 
at home and abroad. 


The Christian church is engaged in 
a mission to all people of the world. 
In fact, the church retains its vitality 
and life only as it participates in that 
mission with its own resources, energy 
and people. 

The very nature of Christian experi- 
ence and fellowship involves men and 
women in mission, and every local 
Methodist church should be an in- 
tegral part of this mission, from its 
own altar to the ends of the earth. 

The task is greater than the Board 
of Missions. It is greater than the mis- 
sionary program, mission funds, mis- 
sion stations, and missionaries them- 
selves. These agencies are but channels 
through which churches can more 
fully share in this mission of Christ 
and his Church. 

Primary ways in which _ local 
churches can participate in this world- 
wide mission are undergirding it with 
prayer and supporting it with money 
and with personnel. Dedicated dollars 
are needed. But dedicated lives are 
essential to the ongoing mission—and 
these can come only from committed 
Christians in the churches of Method- 
ism. 

We present here the list of specific 
openings for missionary personnel. 
Needs total 798. This figure covers 
openings in the United States Cinclud- 
ing Alaska and Hawaii) and about 40 
countries overseas. 

The board lists 164 openings in 
home fields and 634 overseas. They 
are for service under the board’s three 
administrative divisions: Division of 
National Missions, Division of World 
Missions, and Woman's Division of 


Christian Service. The 798 total in- 


cludes openings for both regular ca- 
reer missionaries and for 100 special- 
term missionaries—50 each in home 
and overseas fields. (Details of the spe- 
cial-term program will be covered in a 
later issue of THe Metnopist Story. ) 

Every opening listed for 1960 is a 
case bona fide need which exists at the 
present time. The list has been pre- 
pared by the Office of Missionary Per- 
sonnel of the Board of Missions, 14th 
Floor, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 
27, N.Y. The Rev. M. O. Williams, 
personnel director, says: “If a person 
volunteers for any of the jobs and 
meets the .qualifications, he can be 
placed.” All of the openings listed are 
in response to needs expressed on the 
field. The Methodist Church (or 
Methodist-related church) in an over- 
seas area or home field asks for a 
worker; then the worker is sought by 
the board. 

The standards for service are high. 
It is vital that prospective candidates 
and those who will be counseling them 
understand this. Pressures and prob- 
lems are a part of the daily life of the 
missionary, and he must be able to 
accept this situation and to work effec- 
tively in it. 

The qualifications for missionary 
service are given in abbreviated form 
at left. However, any person interested 
in missionary service, either as a can- 
didate or as a counselor, is urged to 
obtain a copy of a new and compact 
booklet on missionary service. It is en- 
titled A Primer for Missionary Re- 
cruitment and is available free from 
Editorial Department, 13th Floor, 475 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 
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WANTED 


AT HOME 


Specific personnel needs in the home 
mission field are for home missionaries 
to serve under the Division of National 
Missions and for deaconesses and home 
missionaries (men) to serve under the De- 
partment of Work in Home Fields of the 
Woman's Division of Christian Service. 


DIVISION OF NATIONAL 
MISSIONS 


Our two newest states are a continuing 
challenge to Methodism. Alaska with 16 
Methodist churches is one of the fastest 
growing areas in the United States. In 
Hawaii some 30 Methodist churches seek 
to reach over 500,000 people, many of 
them untouched by Christianity. In each of 
these states, the Division of National Mis- 
sions has periodic calls for pastors (includ- 
ing ministers of Christian education), di- 
rectors of Christian education and youth 
workers. 


6 pastors and wives (c). Men should-be 
ordained ministers with experience, 
B.D. required. Two men to be pastors in 
Hawaii, one man to do Christian educa- 
tion work for all of Methodism in Hawaii. 


4 directors of Christian education (m or 
w) to carry on Christian education work 
in larger churches. M.A. or B.D. in Chris- 
tian education, and experience. Alaska 
and Hawaii. 


4 pastors and wives (c) for isolated points 
in the Aleutian Islands (frontier situa- 
tion) Alaska. 


In addition to the specific openings listed 
above, the Division of National Missions en- 
courages ministers to consider the needs in 
specialized ministries in the U.S. These 
ministries are in situations that are of a 
missionary nature and, though the minis- 
ter does not go through the Board of Mis- 
sions personnel channels, the qualifications 
necessary for effective service are similar to 
those of commissioned missionaries. Al- 
most all of these specialized ministries are 
filled by annual conference appointment. 
Among them are: 


Town and Country: 33 per cent of all 
the charges in America are now being 
served by supply pastors. There are al- 
ways special needs for workers in moun- 
tains, in sparsely settled areas and with iso- 
lated groups. Mobile units offer one means 
of serving remote groups, sparsely settled 
areas and unchurched communities. The 
group ministry and the larger parish offer 
special opportunities for creative work in 
rural areas. 


Urban: Pastors are needed for new com- 
munities—residentia! suburbs, fringe com- 
munities, industrial communities, resort 
communities. A call comes for ministers to 
serve in the problem areas of large cities: 
neighborhoods of congested and _ sub- 
standard housing with delinquency, family 
instability, and cultural and racial tensions. 
Ministers are needed to open church proj- 
ects for minority groups. There is need for 
trained ministers with special knowledge 
of interracial work. 
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WOMAN'S DIVISION 
(HOME) 


100 professionally trained workers oriented 
in and committed to the life and mission 
of the church and prepared to assume 
leadership as deaconesses, home mis- 
sionaries and employed workers. Such 
persons are needed in: 


Community Centers, as administrators, 
program directors, girls’ workers, boys’ 
workers, recreation and camp _ leaders 
(both men and women), kindergarten 
and nursery-school teachers and workers 
with adults. These settlement house pro- 
grams provide many opportunities for 
various nationality and industrial groups 
living in great cities or in small towns. 


Rural Church and Community Work, 
where persons with training in Christian 
education, community organization and 
rural sociology have opportunity to co- 
operate with all community agencies serv- 
ing the rural community and small town 
in an effort to improve health, education- 
al, economic, recreational and religious 
facilities. 


Children’s Homes, as administrators, 
case workers, dietitians, house-parents 
and office workers. The trained staff of 
these homes work together in an effort 
to help boys and girls develop a sense of 
belonging and a growing faith in God. 


Mission Schools, as administrators and 
teachers. Applications usually are con- 
sidered in the early spring and those 
applying for positions in primary and 
secondary schools must be eligible for 
certification. Graduate degrees are es- 
sential for college teaching. 


Residences for Young Business 
Women, as directors, receptionists, coun- 
selors and bookkeepers. These persons 
need training in guidance and an aware- 
ness of the many pressures confronting 
the young business woman of today. 


Hospitals, as administrators, nurses, 
technicians and dietitians. The call for 
those persons dedicated to making a 
Christian witness through healing is great- 
ly felt in these projects. 


50 special-term home missionaries 
(U.S.2s). These persons must be college 
graduates, prepared to serve as program 
workers in community centers, teachers 
in mission schools, nurses in hospitals, 
houseparents in children’s homes, dieti- 
tians in schools or children’s homes and 
as workers in the rural church and com- 
munity program. 


A detailed listing of openings for regu- 
lar missionaries overseas is given below. It 
covers bath the Division of World Missions 
and the Woman's Division of Christian 
Service. In addition, there are openings for 
50 special-term missionaries overseas (3s), 
which will be covered in a later issue of 
THE METHODIST STORY. 


The overseas openings include the fol- 
lowing vocational categories: communica- 
tions—13; business and secretarial work— 
22; agricultural work—18; medical work 


—92; including 27 doctors, 1 dentist, 43 
nurses, and 21 in other types of medical 
work; educational work—278, including 
40 in educational administration, 20 for 
teacher-training programs, 31 in theologi- 
cal teaching, 40 in college and university 
teaching, 78 in secondary education, 46 
in elementary education, and 23 in educa- 
tional specialities; church and social work 
—211, including 84 in rural church devel- 
opment and frontier evangelism, 58 in 
urban church and social work, and 69 in 
specialized ministries such as student work, 
chapiaincies, youth work and Christian edu- 
cation. 


Thumbnail descriptions of the various 
types of mission service are given above 
the detailed list of openings in most cate- 
gories. These descriptions are intended to 
help counselors and prospective candidates 
have a better understanding of what is in- 
volved in the various types of work. 


The detailed list of overseas openings 
follows. In the listing ‘‘w’’ means woman, 
‘tm’? means man and ‘‘c’’ means couple. 
(Where married couples are wanted, the 
number indicates the number of _ indi- 
viduals.) 


COMMUNICATIONS 


As literacy rates rise over the world, 
new challenges confront Christendom to 
prepare literature for Christian nurture and 
for general public education. Specialists 
who combine writing ability with some 
editorial background are needed to help 
prepare such materials. Interdenominational 
Christian radio stations and TV program- 
ing need qualified personnel of experience. 


2 literature workers (c) to help develop 
literature production among the Iban 
people. Sarawak. 


4 journalists (c) to help develop literature 
of various kinds for the church. Pakistan 
and Belgian Congo. 


2 extension directors (c or m) for Chris- 
tian Radio Station. Korea. 


] program adviser (m or w) for Christian 
Radio Station. Korea. 


2 audio-visual workers (c) to develop a 
conference program. Pakistan. 


2 literacy specialists (m-w) for literary 
work and literature production. Belgian 
Congo. 


BUSINESS AND 
SECRETARIAL WORK 


2 stenographers (c or m). Korea. 


3 treasurers (w) for Woman's Division. 
Hong Kong, Korea and India. 


2 secretaries (w) also hostess 
house. Korea and Japan. 


in guest 


3 bookkeeper-accountants (w). Taiwan, 
Belgian Congo (book store), and Southern 
Rhodesia (schools). 


2 field treasurers (c), also to help with 
Chinese churches. Hong Kong. 


8 business persons (c) trained in business 
and accounting to do general and finan- 
cial administration. Pakistan, Liberia, 
Southern Rhodesia, and Mozambique. 


2 legal representatives and field treasurers 
(c). Belgian Congo. 
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AGRICULTURAL WORK 


Agricultural projects include simple 
farm schools, vocational high schools, 
training institutes for rural teachers, ex- 
tension services, and experimental farms 
and demonstration centers. The agricul- 
tural missionary is likely to be the only 
trained agriculturalist available, so that 
both theory and practical ability are needed. 
Preparation for this work should be broad, 
usually with a major in general or exten- 
sion agricultural work. Experience in ex- 
tension work is desirable. 


2 agricultural extension workers (c). Korea. 
2 agronomists (c). India. 


2 vocational agriculture workers (c). Pak- 
istan. 


6 agricultural extension workers (c). Li- 
beria and Mozambique. 


6 agricultural extension workers (c), work- 
ing closely with churches. Chile, Bolivia 
and Mexico. 


MEDICAL WORK 


Physicians 


Physicians with M.D. training, and with 
experience in medicine and surgery, are 
needed to teach, supervise and administer. 
Preparation consists of graduation from a 
medical college approved by the Council 
on Hospital and Medical Education of the 
AMA, followed by one year of internship 
and at least two years of residency (pref- 
erably in general surgery). Doctors with 
specialty board qualifications are needed 
for teaching and in the larger urban hos- 
pitals. 


5 physicians (c-m) for general hospital 
service and surgery. Korea, Taiwan, Sara- 
wak, India, and Nepal. 


7 physicians (w) for general hospital prac- 
tice and surgery. Korea, India, Mozam- 
bique, and Belgian Congo. 


1 physician (w) for clinics and women’s 
and children’s hospital wards. Sarawak. 


1 physician (c-m) to develop a_ public 
health program. Belgian Congo. 


1 physician (c-m) specialist in internal 


medicine. Belgian Congo. 


1 physician (w) specialized in aenesthesiol- 
ogy. Mexico. 


1 physician (c-m) to do general practice 
with a mobile clinic in rural areas. Philip- 
pines. 


2 psychiatrists, one a woman. India. 


Dentists 


1 dentist (c-m) to lead and teach a group 
of young dentists. Korea. 


Nurses 


Calls are for nurses with standard skills 
plus the ability to supervise and train other 
nurses. Requirements include the R.N. 
with the B.S. degree. 


23 public health nurses (m-w) for medical 
centers. Asia, Africa, South America. 


11 nurses (w) for hospitais with nurse’s 
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training schools. Pakistan, Angola, Bel- 
gian Congo, Liberia, Bolivia, and Mexico. 


2 psychiatric nurses (w). Philippines. 


1 nursing superintendent (w) for hospital. 
India. 


1 nursing supervisor (w) for hospital school 
of nursing. India. 


2 nurses (w) with specialization: 1 in ob- 
stetrics and gynecology, | in assisting in 
surgery. India. 


2 nurses (w) with training in pharmacy. 
Belgian Congo and Liberia. 


1 nurse (m-w) to assist a clinic and health 
mobile unit. India. 


Other Medical Work 


5 administrators (m-w-c) for hospitals. 
India, Nepal, Belgian Congo, and Liberia. 


4 occupational therapists (m-w) for hos- 
pitals. India. 


1 registered pharmacist (m-c) for tablet 
industry. India. 


1 physical therapist (w) for hospital. Korea. 


4 laboratory technologists (w) for hos- 
pitals. Korea, Pakistan, Belgian Congo, 
and Mexico. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Teachers and supervisors are needed for 
every level from elementary through uni- 
versity. They should be experienced teach- 
ers who have shown creativity and com- 
petence in their work. In addition, abilities 
are required in counseling, extra-curricular 
activities and student religious life. In- 
creasingly, graduate study is needed as 
well as the basic foundation of a college 
degree and teacher’s certificate. 


Administrative 


2 associate deans (c) in Philippine Chris- 
tian College in Manila. 


2 administrators (c), also to develop an 
in-teacher training program. Indonesia. 


2 administrators (c) to develop frontier 
schools. Sarawak. 


1 administrator (w) to help in beginning a 
girls’ high school. Taiwan. 


1 administrator (w) to work in a kinder- 
garten training school. Singapore. 


1 supervisor (w) to work in a girls’ high 
school. India. 


4 teachers (w) for supervision and coun- 
seling of village schools. India. 


5 superintendents (c) for schools in urban 
areas. Belgian Congo. 


5 supervisors (w) for elementary schools 
with student-teaching programs. Angola, 
Belgian Congo, and Southern Rhodesia. 


14 supervisors (c) for elementary schools. 
Mozambique, Angola, and Belgian Congo. 


Teacher Training 


4 teachers (c) for educational courses, 
high school and college. Liberia and Ar- 
gentina. 


10 teachers (c) for teacher training on sec- 
ondary level. Belgian Congo, Angola and 
Southern Rhodesia. 


WANTED 


1 educational specialist (w) to organize a 
training program for teachers. Peru. 


3 kindergarten specialists (w). 
Burma, and Korea. 


Taiwan, 
2 specialists (w) to train elementary teach- 
ers. India. 


Theological and Training Schools 


6 teachers (c) for theological 
Philippines, Taiwan and Malaya. 


schools. 


1 teacher (w) for seminary. Korea. 


to work in Bible and 
Philippines, Sarawak, 


4 teachers (c-w) 
training schools. 
and Indonesia. 


12 teachers (c), also to help direct pastors’ 

training schools. Mozambique, Southern 
Rhodesia, Angola, Belgian Congo and 
Liberia. 


4 teachers (c) to help develop university 
level theological education. Belgian Con- 
go. 


Colleges and Universities 


11 English teachers (w) for 
Korea, Japan, Taiwan, 
Philippines and Pakistan. 


colleges. 
Hong Kong, 


4 home economics teachers (w). Korea, 


Japan, India and Uruguay. 
2 professors (w) in sociology and in West- 
ern history. Taiwan. 


4 science professors (w) in physics, physi- 
cal and organic chemistry, nutrition. Tai- 
wan, Hong Kong and India. 


ethics, 
India and 


3 professors (w) in _ philosophy, 
psychology and _ education. 
Pakistan. 


1 teacher (m-c) of English, commerce and 
Bible. Japan. 

4 teachers (c) of English. Philippines and 
Taiwan. 


2 teacher (¢) of English and physics. Hong 
Kong. 


2 teachers (c) of sociology, history, and 
English. Taiwan. 


4 teachers (c) of physics, chemistry or 
mathematics. India. 


2 teachers (c) of educational courses. Li- 
beria. 


Secondary Schools 


2 teachers (c) of English, also to do re- 
ligious work among high-school students. 
Japan and Korea. 


14 teachers (c) for high schools. Sarawak, 
Belgian Congo and Bolivia. 

17 English teachers (w). Japan, Korea, 
Taiwan, Malaya, Uruguay and Peru. 


5 commercial teachers (w). Japan, Malaya 
and Peru. 


14 home economics teachers (w). Japan, 

Korea, Sarawak, Malaya, India, Mozam- 
bique, Angola, Belgian Congo, Liberia 
and Uruguay. 


10 high school teachers (w) in general sub- 
jects. India, Pakistan, Southern Rhodesia, 
Belgian Congo, and Liberia. 


1 science teacher (w). Malaya. 
2 physical education teachers (w). India. 


13 music teachers (w). Korea, Japan, Tai- 
wan, Sarawak, Malaya, Indonesia, India 
and Africa. 
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Elementary Schools 


12 teachers (c). Belgian Congo and 


Southern Rhodesia. 

6 teachers (c) for missionaries’ children. 
Angola, Southern Rhodesia and Mozam- 
bique. 

3 elementary teachers (w). India. 

14 English teachers (w). Cuba and Mexico. 


2 music teachers (w). Hong Kong and 


Brazil. 


7 elementary teachers (w) with experi- 
ence in Christian education. Southern 
Rhodesia, Belgian Congo, Cuba, Argen- 
tina and Uruguay. 


2 kindergarten teachers (w). 
Tunisia. 


Algeria and 


Specialized Workers 


10 teachers (c) of industrial 
Pakistan and Belgian Congo 


arts. India, 


1 vocational guidance director (w) for 


girls’ high school. India. 
6 counselors (c) for guidance and psycho- 
logical testing. India and Pakistan. 


2 librarians (w) for college work. India 


and Cuba. 
4 librarians (w) for secondary 
Korea, Japan, India and Brazil. 


schools. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL 
WORK 


Ministers, directors of Christian educa- 
tion, rural and urban community develop- 
ment workers, and social group workers 
are needed to join in the task of evange- 
lism and nurture of the Christian com- 
munity. These vocations are listed together 
because in actual practice they are so fre- 
quently combined. Preparation includes 
B.D. or graduate study in Christian educa- 
tion and/or social work. Practical experi- 
ence is desired. Ability to learn languages 
and’ study in anthropology and culture are 
essential. 


Rural Church Development and 
Frontier Evangelism 


42 workers (c) for rural evangelism and 
church development. Korea, Japan, Bur- 
ma, India, Pakistan, Mozambique, 
Southern Rhodesia, Belgian Congo, 
Chile, Uruguay, Peru, Brazil, Panama, 
Costa Rica and Cuba. 


16 Christian education workers (w) for 
district evangelism and rural church nur- 
ture. Korea, Philippines and India. 


10 rural social-evangelistic workers (w) to 
help develop rural church social centers. 
Korea, Japan, Belgian Congo, Angola, 
Chile, Bolivia and Cuba. 


12 evangelists (c) for rugged, frontier 
work and pioneer church development. 
Philippines, Sumatra, Burma, Belgian 
Congo and Cuba. 


2 evangelists (c) to develop evangelistic 
program from a mobile medical clinic. 
Okinawa. 


2 evangelists (c) to help develop church- 
centered agricultural extension and evan- 
gelistic work from rural training institute. 
Brazil. 


Urban Church Development and 
Social Work 


12 evangelists (c). to specialize in urban 
evangelism and church development and 
work with industrial classes. Korea, 
Japan, Mozambique, Southern Rhodesia 
and Belgian Congo. 


2 pastors (m) for English-speaking congre- 
gations in cities. India. 


10 social workers (c) to help develop pro- 
grams of established centers or to initiate 
new social centers. India, Angola, Tunisia, 
Algeria and Peru. 


9 social group workers (w) for social and 
Christian education work from commu- 
nity centers. Korea, Japan, Angola, Bel- 
gian Congo and North Africa. 


10 pastors (m-c) for urban pastorates in 


the growing cities of Latin America. Ar- 
gentina, Chile, Brazil, and Panama. 


2 workers (c) for relief work among Chi- 
nese refugees. Hong Kong. 


1 evangelistic worker (w) for patients and 
staff of a hospital. Pakistan. 


Specialized 


16 student workers (c) to develop pro- 
grams in university and junior college 
centers. Japan, Taiwan, Malaya, Argen- 
tina, Chile, Uruguay and Costa Rica. 


5 ministers (m-c) for evangelism and 
church nurture among the Chinese-in- 
dispersion. Taiwan, Sarawak, Sumatra 
and Burma. 


2 ministers (m-c) to work with the church 
life of language groups. Malaya and In- 
donesia. 


1 minister (m-c) of Christian education to 
work with the Conference Commission 
on Christian Education. Malaya. 


2 chaplain and wife (c) for English-speak- 
ing school. Malaya. 


1 minister (m-c) to develop conference 
program of evangelism. Belgian Congo. 


5 Christian education workers (m-c-w) to 
act as conference directors of Christian 
education. Burma, India, Belgian Congo 
and Chile. 


1 home and family life counselor (w) to 
work in institutes and conferences. Korea. 


2 ministers (m-c) of Christian education. 
India. 


2 directors (w) of college student hostels. 
Chile and Cuba. 


2 student workers (w). Taiwan and Philip- 
pines. 


14 youth workers (w) for counseling, pro- 
graming and Christian education in stu- 
dent hostels and schools. Malaya, Burma, 
Mozambique, Southern Rhodesia, Angola, 
Belgian Congo, Liberia, North Africa, 
Brazil, Peru and Mexico. 


Bishop Kennedy Looks at the Missionary 


by Gerald Kennedy 

What is a missionary like? 

Nothing needs correction more 
than the world’s picture of the 
missionary. To many people he is 
a sentimental impractical dreamer 
who is not too bright. His wife is 
supposed to be a dowdy creature 
with no sparkle and no sense of 
style. His children are pictured as 
frustrated youngsters who never 
have a good time. Brother, you 
could not be more mistaken. 
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The missionaries I know are 
not only preachers but men who 
can repair a roof, overhaul a 
motor, or perform an operation. 
They ‘are the most resourceful 
men | have ever met. Their wives 
are charming and their children 
are happy and attractive. In my 
book they are Christian leadership 
at its best. Business would pay any 
price to get such people to repre- 
sent it in faraway places. Yet they 
serve Christ and the Church for 


a financial pittance and never com- 
plain. 

[f you are looking for the great- 
est investment in the world, I 
offer you the missionary enterprise 
of The Methodist Church. Its 
greatness is created and guaran- 
teed by the most wonderful peo- 
ple in the world—our mission- 
aries. 


Bishop Kennedy, new president of the 
Council of Bishops, is assigned to the Los 
Angeles Area. This statement first appeared 
in his area’s news supplement to Together 
last June. 
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Extend Spanish ‘Story’ 


Spanish-speaking Methodists in all 
parts of the United States now are receiv- 
ing aids to financial and program promo- 
tion in the language they read most easily. 

The help comes in Tue Metnopist 
Srory’s four-page Spanish supplement, 
La Historia Metodista. The Spanish edi- 
tion had been serving already in Cuba, 
Puerto Rico and Rio Grande Confer- 
ences. In December its service was ex- 
tended to the scattered Latin churches in 
the U.S., many of which minister to new 
immigrants from Mexico or Puerto Rico. 

Effective with the January issue, the 
name will be changed from La Historia 
Metodista to Programa de Accién Meto- 
dista. 

The name change is the result of an 
editorial consultation held Nov. 23 in 
Miami, Fla. Plans were made at the same 
time for fuller participation in writing 
and editing by representatives of the con- 
ferences served. 

Also effective in January, the Spanish 
supplement’s irregular schedule will be- 
come monthly (except August and De- 
cember). 

Like THe Mertuopist Story, Accién 
Metodista aims to help the church work 
of pastors lay officials. Some of its con- 
tents are translations from the parent 
magazine, other articles are prepared by 
Latin writers along parallel lines. 

Editor of Accién Metodista is the 
Rev. Miguel Soto of Havana, Cuba. As- 
sisting him as an editorial board are the 
Rev. Raul Salazar of San Antonio, Tex., 
and the Rev. Tomas Rico Soltero of 
Santurce, P.R. 

Accién Metodista is printed in Havana 
on the same presses as El Evangelista 
Cubano, which Dr. Soto also edits. 

The venture first began in Cuba in 
1958. The group now served by Accién 
Metodista has approximately 300 
churches and a constituency of some 40,- 
000. 

Pastors of Spanish-speaking congrega- 
tions who have not begun to receive 
Accién Metodista may report their 
names and addresses to the editor of THE 
Meruopist Story, 740 Rush St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 


Provide Books for AMU 


Methodist Men clubs throughout the 
U.S. will mark the first anniversary of 
Alaska’s statehood on Jan. 3 with a final 
push to raise $300,000 for the new 
Alaska Methodist University. The money 
will provide books for the library of the 
new school. 

On this first Sunday in the new year 
Methodist Men groups will present either 
their gifts or receipts for contributions 
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already made to the AMU library. 

Don Calame, director of the Depart- 
ment of Methodist Men with the Board 
of Lay Activities, said that men have 
been encouraged to give cash donations 
for the purchase of new books, rather 
than to give used volumes. 

Dr. Calame said the board hopes that 
each of the 12,500 chartered groups of 
Methodist Men will invest a minimum of 
one “share” of $27.50 in the library fund. 


Loan Fund for Churches 
A Stewardship Loan Fund, backed by 


the Southern California-Arizona Confer- 
ence Board of Missions, is being estab- 
lished to help churches which are over 
the well-known financial barrel. 

The board is obtaining funds in units 
of $500 from large and small investors in 
Southern California and Arizona. One 
check has come from Hawaii. The board 
pays 4% per cent interest to investors, 
then lends money to churches for build- 
ing purposes at 5% per cent interest. 

Within a few weeks of its beginning 
the fund had grown to $100,000. Money 
has come from laymen, retired ministers, 
church secretaries, widows and relatives 
of ministers, and parents setting up edu- 
cational funds for their children. 

J. Wesley Hole, conference treasurer 
and the idea man behind the plan, said 
many people have welcomed this oppor- 
tunity to earn a higher rate of return on 
their investment and at the same time to 
give help to churches which are faced 
with critical building problems. 

Churches are already beginning to file 
for loans. Approved loans and those in 
process as of Nov. 12 totaled $78,000. 

The Conference Board of Missions has 
set a goal of $1 million for the fund. 


Conduct Missions in Korea 


A six-man Methodist team from the 
U.S. conducted evangelistic missions in 
Methodist colleges and schools in Korea 
in November, sponsored by the Board of 
Evangelism. 

Heading the team was Dr. Harry Den- 
man, general secretary of the Board of 
Evangelism. Dr. Helen Kim, president 
of Ewha University in Korea, was Ko- 
rean chairman of the mission. Ewha Uni- 
versity, largest woman’s university in the 
world, has 6,500 students. 

Other members of the U.S. team were 
Dr. Louise Branscomb, a medical doctor 
and member of First Church, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Charles A. Pelzel, a real 
estate dealer and member of Christ 
Church, Charleston, W.Va.; the Rev. 
Leo K. Gee of St. Luke’s Church, Lub- 
bock, Tex.; Mrs. Milton Randolph, di- 
rector of the Department of Family Wor- 


ship of The Upper Room, Nashville, 
Tenn.; and the Rev. J. Manning Potts, 
editor of The Upper Room. 


Foster Spiritual Growth 


Four conferences on spiritual birth 
and growth will be sponsored by the 
Board of Evangelism in January and 
February. 

A conference for laymen will be con- 
ducted at the Kenlake Hotel at Kentucky 
Lake near Hardin, Ky., Jan. 1-3. 

Conferences for ministers are sched- 
uled Jan. 5-8 at Lake Murray Lodge, 
Ardmore, Okla.; Jan. 26-29 at Assembly 
Inn, Montreat, N.C.; and Feb. 16-18 at 
Flanders Hotel, Ocean City, N.J. 

Speakers will include the general sec- 
retary and staff members of the Board of 
Evangelism, ministers, a district super- 
intendent, a seminary vice-president, and 
the general secretary of the Board of Lay 
Activities. 

The Rev. G. Ernest Thomas, director 
of the spiritual birth and growth con- 
ferences and a staff member of the gen- 
eral Board of Evangelism, said the 
conferences are planned for personal up- 
lift, inspiration, and for deeper study of 
the basic essentials of Methodist theology 
and experience. 

Attendance is being limited to 250 
persons at the Ardmore conference and 
200 persons at the others. 


Plan Hospitals Convention 


Theme for the 1960 annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Meth- 
odist Hospitals and Homes will be 
“Christianity in Action.” 

The convention will be held at the 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel in Columbus, Ohio, 
Feb. 16-18. Some 700 persons are ex- 
pected to attend. 

Speakers will include Bishop Hazen G. 
Werner of the Ohio Area; Bishop 
William T. Watkins of Louisville, Ky., 
a long-time president of the Board of 
Hospitals and Homes; Dr. Arthur S. 
Flemming, U.S. secretary of health, 
education and welfare; the Rev. Gaston 
Foote of First Church, Fort Worth, Tex.; 
and Dr. Marshall E. Dimock, head of 
the department of government at New 
York University. 

Miss Methodist Student Nurse will be 
announced for the fourth consecutive 
year and the annual presentation of mem- 
bership awards in the Methodist Hall of 
Fame in Philanthropy will be made. 

Representatives of the 229 Methodist 
hospitals and homes in the United States 
are expected to attend. 

The annual meeting of the Board of 
Hospitals and Homes of The Methodist 
Church will be held in Columbus on 


Feb. 16, preceding the convention. 
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Edueators Attack 


Speakers at the national Methodist 
Conference on Education in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Nov. 3-8, attacked spiritual il- 
literacy in the U.S. 

Arthur S. Flemming, secretary of the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, said “Spiritual illiteracy is 
the most serious problem facing the 
United States today.” He said Americans 
in general are “spiritually illiterate.” 

A Methodist, Dr. Flemming is a 
former president of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and at present is church-school 
superintendent at Foundry Church in 
Washington, D.C. 

The Rev. Lowell B. Hazzard, profes- 
sor of Old Testament at Wesley Theo- 
logical Seminary in Washington, told 
delegates that “The Methodist Church 
should give priority to Christian educa- 
tion because most Methodists are theo- 
logically illiterate.” 

Dr. Hazzard said the fact that we have 
a theologically illiterate church is borne 
out by the question which people raise so 
often: “Please tell us what we believe.” 

The Rev. Henry M. Bullock, editor of 


church-school publications and general 


Spiritual Illiteracy 


secretary of the editorial division of the 
Board of Education, said that 71 out of 
every 100 Methodists in our church 
schools are getting Methodist literature 
each Sunday. 

Dr. Bullock said this ratio is the high- 
est in Methodist history, but that it is 
still bad because 29 out of every 100 are 
not being reached by Methodist ma- 
terials. He said some of our needs today 
are: 

e To teach our teachers how to teach. 

e To use Methodist materials which will 
present our Methodist heritage and our 
Christian faith. 

e To set ourselves afire with a holy pas- 
sion to reach the unreached and to teach 
the untaught. 

The Rev. Walter G. Muelder, dean of 
the Boston University School of Theol- 
ogy, said that reaching the unreached 
means more than increasing our mem- 
bership rolls. He explained that becoming 
a member of a church means becoming a 
“minister” of the church—a layman 
called to witness and to work to make 
Christ known in the world. 

Laymen in the church are more than 
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the “clergy’s little helper,” Dr. Muelder 
said. “To join the church is to become 
a recruit out in the field of the church 
militant, not a witness back in the bar- 
racks.” He challenged church members 
to become radiant for work and for wit- 
ness “beyond the four walls of the 
church.” 

Another speaker at the conference, the 
Rev. W. McFerrin Stowe of St. Luke’s 
Church in Oklahoma City, Okla., urged 
Methodists to develop a multiple use of 
their buildings. 

“We must learn to use our educational 
facilities more intelligently,” Dr. Stowe 
said. “No business would think of spend- 
ing great sums for facilities which are to 
be used only one hour a week.” 

Dr. Stowe said that we cannot have 
either children, youths, or adults who 
are literate in religion by teaching them 
only 26 hours a year. 

“If Methodism is to meet the challenge 
of the future,” Dr. Stowe said “there 
must be an awakening of parents and 
professors. We must reclaim afternoons 
and evenings for Christian education.” 

Purpose of the biennial conference is 
to provide for counsel and co-operation of 
Methodist Christian educators. Theme of 
this year’s meeting was “New Insights 
for a New Age.” A record 987 ministers 
and laymen attended. 

The 1961 conference will be held in 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 1-6. 
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New TRAFCO Staffer 


Robert C. Glazier of Springfield, Mo., 
joined the staff of the Methodist Tele- 
vision, Radio and Film Commission in 
Nashville, Tenn., on Nov. 1. He will 
serve as associate director of field service 
and promotion for TRAFCO. 

Mr. Glazier has been director of public 

information for the 
Springfield public 
schools since 1953. 
Prior to that he was 


public information 
®) director for the Uni- 
versity of Wichita. 
His experience also 
includes newspaper 


4 > reporting and sports 


; editing. 
Mr. Glazier - . 
He was chairman 


of the commission on education of St. 
Paul Church in Springfield and _presi- 
dent of the Methodist Men of the church. 

Mr. Glazier’s appointment fills a 
vacancy in the TRAFCO staff which has 
existed since three staff members were 
killed in a plane crash in February, 1959. 


Heads Leprosy Missions 


Arnaud C. Marts has been named 
chairman of the board of directors of 
American Leprosy Missions in New York 
city. He succeeds Emory Ross who re- 
tired after 20 years of service as president 
and later as chairman of the board. 

Dr. Marts has served on the board 
since 1945. He is chairman of the board 
and former president of Marts and 
Lundy, fund-raising counselors. 

American Leprosy Missions supports 
some 200 hospitals and clinics in 32 
countries. Through its agency more than 
300 missionary workers direct a medical, 
spiritual, educational and social ministry 
which reaches more than 100,000 victims 
of leprosy. 

The 53-year-old organization co-oper- 
ates with 45 Protestant denominational 
mission boards and joint overseas com- 
mittees in carrying out its program. 


Serves on Judicial Council 


Vincent P. Clarke, a Boston attorney, 
has been named to the Judicial Council 


out to make a place for a council member 
from a jurisdiction 
which was not rep- 
resented. 

He continued as 
first lay reserve 
member of the 
council until he was 
recalled to sit in the 
October 1959 ses- 
sion in St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Mr. Clarke is a 
trustee of Boston University and the New 
England Deaconess Hospital, a director 
of Goodwill Industries of America, and 
president of Morgan Memorial, Inc., in 
Boston. 


Mr. Clarke 


Train 50 Lay Leaders 


Fifty annual conference lay leaders 
participated in a nation-wide workshop in 
Evanston, Ill., Oct. 29-31, sponsored by 
the General Board of Lay Activities. 

Primary purpose of the workshop was 
to brief the lay leaders on the board’s pro- 
gram and to receive from them sugges- 
tions for making lay activities more 
effective in annual conferences and local 
churches. 

The Rev. E. Stanley Jones, Methodist 
missionary leader, led the group in a one- 
day ashram at the outset of the confer- 
ence. Most of the time was spent in 
discussion, buzz sessions, and panels in a 
retreat atmosphere. Ministers of First 
Church, Evanston, conducted Holy 
Communion at the close. 

The workshop program included ses- 
sions on stewardship, every-member can- 
vass, Methodist Men, lay speaking, and 
training lay leaders and official boards. 


Plans for Children’s Day 


We Are His People, the program for 
Children’s Day, will be ready for distri- 
bution to church planning groups on 
Feb. 1. 

Children’s Day is observed by most 
churches on the first Sunday of National 
Family Week. The observance will be 
May | this year. 

Copies of the program are 15¢ each, 
2 for 25¢, or 10 for $1, cash with order. 
The address is Service Department, PO 
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of The Methodist Church. He succeeds 
the late J. Ernest Wilkins of Washing- 
ton, D.C., on the council which is often 
referred to as “Methodism’s Supreme 
Court.” 

Mr. Clarke lives in Winchester, Mass., 


Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

The program this year has been pre- 
pared by Miss La Donna Bogardus of the 
Department of Christian Education of 
Children of the Methodist Board of Ed- 


ucation. 





a suburb of Boston. He first became a 
member of the Judicial Council in 1939 
when departments for The Methodist 
church were set up at the Uniting Con- 


The purpose of the day is to em- 
phasize the responsibility of the church 
for Christian nurture of children. Re- 
sponsible for planning the observance 
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When Silence Is Treason 


I am being driven reluctantly to the 
conclusion that another way of summing 
up what is wrong with the human race 
(and that means with the world) is that 
the wrong people are doing the talking 
and thus become leaders. 

The right people remain silent—and 
do the following. 

I am not quite willing as yet to con- 
cede that the talkative leaders are the 
extroverts and the silent followers the 
introverts—but I can cite enough in- 
stances to warrant one less optimistic 
than myself drawing such an inference. 

Of one conclusion, however, I am 
thoroughly convinced: that all the adages 
extolling the virtues of silence are false. 
They can become fatal to mankind’s de- 
velopment. “Silence is golden” is a 
monstrous untruth. Rather would I as- 
sert, “Most silence is high treason.” It is 
the resort of the coward, the hireling, 
the weak, no matter what his education 
or his culture. 


The Strong, Silent Man 

Equally outrageous is Bonnard’s dic- 
tum that “Silence is one of the virtues of 
the wise,” and Mrs. Craik’s that “Silence 
sweeter is than speech.” And when did 
a strong, silent man—actually both his 
strength and his silence are generally 
largely fictitious—ever make worthy con- 
tributions to mankind? 

The most notable example of what I 
am trying to say is Jesus Christ. 

It would have been (our maxims sug- 
gest) the point of wisdom for him to 
have drawn his garments about him— 
even pass on the other side—when he 
encountered injustice, tyranny, sin and 
smugness. By all the standards of re- 
spectable society of his day, he could 
have remained silent, even condoned the 
status quo. Doubtless he could have 
gained honorable and comfortable place 
in the ministeries of the temple, been 
accepted by the best people, have lived 
securely to an old and honored age. 

But Jesus chose to speak out in words 
that cut across the accepted mores and 
beliefs of his day. Jesus could not have 
kept sweet and golden silence and been 
the Christ. Silence might have made him 
a high priest, but not a Savior. Silence 
might have saved him from Gethsemane 
and the Crucifixion; but his silence would 
not have achieved the Resurrection, nor 
the salvation of mankind. 

Jesus had to speak out if he was to do 
the will of his Father. His silence would 
have been treason to the mission upon 
which he was sent to earth. Centuries 
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before him, the prophets of Israel had to 
speak out their convictions even when it 
meant persecution and banishment. And 
many Christian martyrs since have gone 
to untimely deaths because not to speak 
out would have been treason to their 
Master. 


Time to Speak Out 

And in our day? 

I am convinced that any professing 
Christian who keeps silent concerning 
the injustices, exploitations, idolatries, 
sins, hungers, and crimes against human 
personality that he finds at his doorstep 
is a traitor to his church and to his God. 
The silent Christian, the silent church 
will never help bring the Kingdom of 
God to rule the earth. 

Some of my friends say the pulpit has 
abandoned prophecy. I hope not. But I 
am equally concerned that the lay Chris- 
tian does not abandon his witnessing. It 
is the layman’s non-silence that must 
finally win men to Christ, that must over- 
come the evils of the world. Ministers 
cannot do it alone. 


Caravan Program Ends 


Changing times have brought to an 
end the youth caravan program of The 
Methodist Church after 21 years. 

The Rev. Joseph W. Bell, director of 
the Youth Department of the Methodist 
Board of Education, said changes in the 
program needs of churches and growing 
interest by Methodist students in new 
types of voluntary service resulted in the 
decision to discontinue the caravan pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Bell said that youth and student 
departments of the Board of Education 
are exploring other types of voluntary 
service for possible use in the future. 

One hundred forty-five churches were 
served by the caravan program in 1959. 
Eighty-four college students and 20 coun- 
selors participated. 

Since Methodist Youth Caravans 
began 21 years ago 4,519 young people 
have served as caravaners. The program 
has reached more than one million per- 
sons in about 2,000 churches. 

Through the caravan program many 
young people have found guidance in 
their vocational decisions, Mr. Bell said. 
Many of these decisions were for church 
vocations. 

But in recent years students have 
shown special interest in work camps and 
travel seminars while participation in 
caravans has declined. 


Under the caravan plan churches were 
selected for a special one-week program. 
During this week a team consisting of 
four students and an adult counselor 
came to the church to help strengthen its 
ministry to youths. 


Include All Age Groups 


In Your Missions School 
by Horace W. Williams 


Many schools of missions are now en- 
rolling children and young people as well 
as adults. 

According to the Discipline, 4257, the 
school of missions should use materials 
recommended by the Joint Section of 
Education and Cultivation, and approved 
missionary materials for use with chil- 
dren and youths. 

Those responsible for children’s work 
and youth work in the church school 
ought to be on the planning committee 
for the school. Also, persons from among 
the children’s workers and youth workers 
of the local church should be asked to 
be responsible for planning and conduct- 
ing classes in which children and youths 
will be enrolled. The leaders of children’s 
and youth groups should be persons with 
experience in the two fields, and also 
ones who know and understand the chil- 
dren with whom they will be working. 

Study topics in a school of missions 
may best relate to church-school studies, 
but without duplicating them. 

For example, if the children are study- 
ing in the church school about some 
aspect of national (home) missions, it 
would be advisable to use an approved 
unit on some aspect of world (foreign) 
missions in a school of missions. 

In many cases the materials recom- 
mended for use in additional sessions 
with children and as additional resource 
materials in connection with youth work 
may be used in a school of missions. 

Helps for teachers and leaders of chil- 
dren’s groups and youth groups in schools 
of missions may be found in the regular 
teacher’s magazines. 

Each year the Interboard Committee 
on Missionary Education and the Cur- 
riculum Committee of the Board of Edu- 
cation make a survey of missionary ma- 
terials available for use with children and 
youths. 

Approved materials are listed in two 
leaflets entitled Missionary Materials for 
Use with Children and Missionary Ma- 
terials for Youth. 

Information about materials may be 
had by writing to the Interboard Com- 
mittee on Missionary Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn.; or to the Joint 
Section of Education and Cultivation, 


475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 
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Help Churches Get Cash to Build 


A Methodist service unit last year 
helped 268 Methodist churches raise 
$20,438,809 for building. 

The Rev. Alton H. Lowe, director of 
the Department of Finance and Field 
Service of the Board of Missions, said 
the figure for 1958-59 makes a total 
of more than $161 million raised since 
the fund-raising service was begun in 
1932. For the past seven years the total 
is $123 million. 

The $20,438,809 raised last year 
represents a drop of about seven million 
dollars from the amount raised in fiscal 
1957-58. But it is the highest amount 
raised in any year except for 1957-58 
($28 million), or 1956-57 ($31 million). 

Mr. Lowe directs a corps of 15 Meth- 
odist ministers. Their full-time job is to 
direct financial crusades (campaigns) for 
building funds in churches and church- 
related agencies. 

“The flood of requests for fund-raising 
services continues unabated,” Mr. Love 
said. “All signs indicate that the demand 
probably will go on indefinitely as Meth- 
odism continues to build hundreds of 
new churches and renovate and enlarge 
thousands of others. 

Mr. Lowe said the assignment sched- 
ule for all of the crusade directors is filled 
for many months ahead. Many requests 
for help must be turned down. 

The service is limited by the number 
of directors which are available. The size 
of the church or the crusade has no bear- 
ing on the willingness of the department 
to be of service, Mr. Lowe points out. 
Every church gets the same consideration 
and quality of direction. 

A specialized phase of the department's 
program is the work of three professional 
builders. They help mission and low in- 
come churches with their building pro- 
grams. 

During the past fiscal year these three 
builders assisted 376 churches in drawing 
architectural plans, letting contracts, and 
supervising construction. The work of 
the builders is entirely a missionary proj- 
ect because the churches which are as- 
sisted pay nothing. 

Salaries and expenses of the crusade di- 
rectors, builders, and office administration 
are paid from fees which the department 
charges for its fund-raising service. 

Fees paid by smaller churches are less 
than the average cost of providing fund- 
raising service. Those paid by larger 
churches are a little above average. By 
using this system the Department of 
Finance and Field Service makes it possi- 
ble for the stronger churches to help the 
weaker ones. 

In churches where they work the di- 
rectors organize and train canvassers, 
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preach on stewardship, and endeavor to 
unite the congregation in spiritual fellow- 
ship. The average crusade lasts about 
two weeks. 

“In each crusade the raising of spirit- 
ual sights is considered more important 
than raising money, although both are 
stressed and represent the objective,” Mr. 
Lowe explained. 


Foundation Leaders Meet 
Wesley 


direct. 


A series of conferences will be held | 


across the United States, parallel to pre- 


vious efforts of the Commission on Chris- | 


tian Higher Education on behalf of 
college trustees. 

Two of these conferences will be held 
in Philadelphia, Pa., on Feb. 19-20 and 
Boston, Mass., on Feb. 26-27. 

Eighty persons from 15 Wesley Foun- 
dations and other student groups in 
Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan met at 
Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 8-9 for the first 
of the conferences for Wesley Founda- 
tion boards. 

Major addresses were given by the 
Rev. Harold Case, president of Boston 
University; the Rev. William E. Clark, 
associate director of the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education; and the 
Rev. H. D. Bollinger, director of the De- 
partment of College and University Reli- 
gious Life of the Board of Education. 

Dr. Case called for careful selection 
of Wesley Foundation leaders and of pas- 
tors of university churches and new 
criteria for the selection of board mem- 
bers. He asked for a bold design for a 
10-year program for the Wesley Founda- 
tion movement. 

He said today’s student is characterized 
by anxiety, a yearning for realistic 
honesty, a deep inner searching for truth, 
and “a stubborn faith that will result in 
serene disturbance.” 

Six workshops provided opportunity 





Foundation board members | 
are being briefed about the work they | 





for presentation of the basic qualifications | 


and duties of trustees and the purpose 
and nature of Wesley Foundations. 


Do You Need a Ticket? 


Persons desiring guest tickets for the 
1960 General Conference of The Meth- 
odist Church should send their requests 
to the Rev. J. Otis Young, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Il. 

Dr. Young is chairman of seating ar- 
rangements for visitors to the 1960 Gen- 
eral Conference. 

Sessions of General Conference will be 


held Apr. 27 to May 11 in Denver, Colo. 
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A New Filmstrip for Parents and Teachers: 


Next Steps in Religion 


Parents of children who are six, seven, 
and eight years of age will be interested 
in a new color filmstrip which has been 
produced by the Television, Radio and 
Film Commission of The Methodist 
Church. 

Next Steps in Religion is a sequel to 
First Steps in Religion which was pro- 
duced two years ago. The first film was 
planned for parents of preschool chil- 
dren. The new film is planned for par- 
ents who have children just starting to 
school or who have children in the early 
grades. 

The filmstrip has been prepared at the 
request of the Department of the Chris- 
tian Family of the Methodist Board of 
Education. Members of the staff of the 
Division of the Local Church served as 
consultants for the filmstrip. 

Though it has been planned primarily 
for parents, the filmstrip is also recom- 
mended for showings to teachers and 
leaders in the church school. The script 
was written by Lois Eddy McDonnell. 
Emma Jane Kramer White served as 
consultant. 

Next Steps in Religion tells the story 
of the parents of a small girl who is 
starting to school for the first time. The 
parents realize that she is starting a new 
phase of her development. At the same 
time she will have a new Sunday school 
teacher. 

The teacher visits in the home of Sally 
Cole. She explains to the girl’s parents the 
importance of teaching religion in the 
home through everyday living. She in- 


vites the Coles to a parents’ meeting in 
the church. Here they learn from other 
parents ways in which they are trying to 
teach religion through the normal ex- 
periences of children. 

An interesting episode centers around 
Mr. Cole’s attempt to buy a Bible story 
book which would be suitable for a child 
six years of age. 

As the story unfolds, the Coles dis- 
cover that by relating teaching in the 
home to teaching in the church school, 
they make better progress in home teach- 
ing. They also discover the value of find- 
ing God in the beautiful things which 
he has made in the world. Through 
drama, discussion, visitors in the home, 
and the observance of special days, Sally 
is prepared to take the next step. 

A leader's guide accompanies the film- 
strip, with suggestions for discussion and 
additional resources. 

Next Steps in Religion is available for 
purchase only to encourage churches to 
buy the filmstrip for their own audio- 
visual library and because it can be used 
frequently for parents’ groups. It is avail- 
able from branches of the Methodist 
Publishing House at $10. This includes 
the filmstrip, a 33 1/3 rpm (long play- 
ing) record, and leader’s guide. 

Other films and filmstrips for family 
life programs are listed in Audio-Visual 
Materials for Family Life Programs 
(Leaflet No. 3016-C). Write the Service 
Department, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn., for a free copy, enclosing a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


Picnics, hikes in the woods, and good conversation open up new ways of teaching religion 
to children. The Cole family gets outdoors in a scene from Next Steps in Religion. 
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Commission on Worship 
Asks for Hymnal Revision 


Meeting in Chicago, Ill., in October, 
the Commission on Worship adopted a 
memorial asking the 1960 General Con- 
ference to authorize a four-year study 
leading to a revision of The Methodist 
Hymnal. 

The commission also asks General 
Conference to commit to Methodist 
churches a revised form of the Book of 
Worship for use during 1960-64 on an ex- 
perimental basis. 

The commission took action a year ago 
on the hymnal, asking for an eight-year 
study leading to its revision. Later con- 
siderations revealed that the publication 
of a new hymnal shouldn’t be delaved 
that long, Bishop Edwin E. Voigt, com- 
mission chairman, explains. The present 
hymnal was published in 1932. 

General Conference will be asked by 
the Commission on Worship to entrust 
study of the hymnal to the commission, 
augmented by 11 consultants with power 
to vote. 

Consultants would include one bishop 
from each of the six jurisdictions and five 
other persons representing agencies of the 
church to which the Discipline gives re- 
sponsibility in the realm of church music. 

If authorized by the 1960 General 
Conference, the Commission on Worship 
and its group of consultants would carry 
out an intensive four-year study of the 
hymnal. It would present proposals for 
a revised hymnal to the 1964 General 
Conference. If the revised book received 
approval by that conference, it would be 
published shortly thereafter. 

A revision of the present Book of Wor- 
ship has already been completed by the 
commission. It is being sent to all dele- 
gates to the 1960 General Conference, as 
well as to bishops and ‘general church of- 
ficials. (See the November, 1959, Metu- 
opist Story, page 27.) 

Bishop Voigt said the Commission on 
Worship is also petitioning General Con- 
ference to strengthen commissions on 
worship in local churches and annual 
conferences and to outline their functions 
more clearly in the Discipline. 


Youths Increase Giving 


Methodist youths gave $773,071 for 
their Methodist Youth Fund during the 
1958-59 fiscal year, an increase of more 
than $16,000 over the previous year. 

The MYFund helps missions, Chris- 
tian education, and youth work around 
the world. 

Giving has increased for the fund each 
year since it was established in 1941. 
Contributions during this 18-year period 
total more than seven million dollars. 
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For the utmost in convenience, 
utility, and beauty, use the 


Methodist Weekly 
Church Bulletin Service 


HE Metuopist Weekly Church Bulletin Service 
‘T ctters the utmost in convenience. You simply 
subscribe to the service and every month, with no 
more effort on your part, you receive new and beau- 
tiful bulletins for each Sunday at minimum cost. 
The Methodist Weekly Church Bulletin Service 
offers the utmost in utility. Printed on paper ideally 
suited for mimeographing, multilithing, or multi- 
graphing, the bulletins may be obtained with or 
without a message on page four. These messages are 
Methodist-centered—planned to link your church 
with the onward-moving Methodist Church through- 
out the world. Pages two and three are blank for 
printing the order of the service and announcements. 


To help the minister plan his sermons, an advance 
catalog which lists the general subjects of each of 
the year’s bulletins is sent to him. The catalog also 
lists the Methodist board or agency from which in- 
formation on the subject is available. 

To give you the utmost in beauty, the illustrations 
have been chosen from paintings, photographs, and 
kodachromes, and skillfully lithographed in two con- 
trasting colors. The Christmas and Easter bulletins 
are in four colors. Matching pieces for these two days 
are available. 


Subscribe today and begin taking advantage of 
the Methodist Weekly Church Bulletin Service—a 
good way to relieve your mind of one more worri- 
some detail, because these handsome bulletins 
arrive one month in advance, regularly and without 
fail! Minimum order, 50 per Sunday. Order in 
multiples of 50 per week. Order 60 days in advance. 
(AP) per hundred, postpaid, $1.10 








COKESBURY 


Order from the Store serving you 

WRITE FOR Atlanta 3 @ Baltimore 3 @ Boston 16 @ Chicago 11 @ Cincinnati 2 
FREE CATALOG Dallas 1 @ Detroit 1 @ Kansas City 6 @ Los Angeles 29 @ Nashville 3 
New York 11. @ Pittsburgh 30 @ Portland 5 @ Richmond 16 @ San Francisco 2 


Just fill out this coupon and we'll 
send you, free, a copy of our Bulletin 
Catalog for 1960. Lists all the general 
subjects for all of next year’s bulletins. 


Please send me, free, the Church Bulletin Catalog. 





SEND TO 


() & Street 


City ( ) State 
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Open Six New Buildings 
For Korea Christian Work 


Six major new Methodist or Method- 
ist-related buildings were dedicated and 
opened in Korea in September and Octo- 
ber, 1959. 

The buildings range from college 
dormitories to a new headquarters for the 
Korean Methodist Church. 

American Methodists made substantial 
contributions to the new structures. Par- 
ticipants in the various ceremonies in- 
cluded Bishop Chong Pil Kim and 
former Bishop Hyungki J. Lew of the 
Korean Methodist Church, and Miss 
Margaret Billingsley and the Rev. Tho- 
burn T. Brumbaugh, executive secretaries 
for East Asia of the Methodist Board of 
Missions. 

Buildings dedicated were a dormitory 
(Billingsley Hall) at Ewha Woman’s 
University in Seoul, a headquarters build- 
ing for the Korean Methodist Church in 
Seoul, the Union Christian Hospital in 
Wonju, a chapel-auditorium for the Pai 
Wha Girls’ School in Seoul, Welch 
Memorial Chapel on the campus of the 
Methodist Theological Seminary in 
Seoul, and a women’s dormitory at the 
Methodist Theological Seminary. 

Korea is one of the four Lands of De- 
cision of The Methodist Church during 
1956-60. 

Welch Memorial Chapel seats 700 per- 
sons. The women’s dormitory will house 
40 students and Billingsley Hall can 
accommodate around 700 persons. Union 
Christian Hospital—a joint project of the 
Korean Methodist Church, the Korean 
Presbyterian Church, the Methodist 
Board of Missions, and the Board of Mis- 
sions of the United Church of Canada— 
is a 50-bed institution. It serves a large 
rural area. 

The new chapel-auditorium at Pai 
Wha Girls’ School will serve more than 
1,200 students enrolled there. 

The new Methodist headquarters 
building will house the administrative 
offices of the bishop, national departments 
of the Korean Methodist Church, Korea 
branches of MCOR, and the Korea 


branch of the Board of Missions. 


Latin American Writers 


Attend Lit-Lit Workshop 


Fifty-nine persons representing eight 
denominations from nine countries of the 
Caribbean area participated in the first 
Latin American Christian Writers’ Work- 
shop in Mexico City, Mexico, from Sept. 
30 to Oct. 12. 

The workshop was organized by Lit- 
Lit, the Committee on World Literacy 
and Christian Literature of the National 
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Council of Churches, in co-operation 
with regional Christian literature organi- 
zations. It is one of five regional Christian 
literature conferences organized by Lit- 
Lit. 

Eight workshops were devoted to in- 
tensive study and practice in writing 
children’s literature, poetry, religious 
drama, and Christian education materials. 

Work sessions included devotional 
writing, fundamentals of journalism, 
novel and short story, and poster making 
and book illustration. 

Director of the workshop was Dr. G. 
Baez-Camargo, literature secretary for 
Latin America, and a noted author, poet, 
and journalist. Dr. Frederick Rex, educa- 


tion secretary of Lit-Lit, was dean of in- 
struction. 

A high light of the workshop was the 
creation of an Evangelical Writers’ Fel- 
lowship (Caribbean area). Its purpose 
is to increase fellowship among Protes: 
tant writers and to improve and increase 
all forms of Christian literature by na- 
tional authors of the area. 

The new organization expects to join 
the larger fellowship of Latin American 
Protestant authors when regional groups 
for Spanish-speaking Latin America and 
Brazil are formed. 

The Mexico City workshop was the 
tenth such workshop held under the 
sponsorship of Lit-Lit during 1959. 





World Service Agency: January 


DIVISION OF 


WORLD MISSIONS 


(A division of the Board of Missions ) 


The leaflet at right, focusing on recruitment of new missionaries, 
represents all 17 World Service agencies for the Jan. 24 ob- 
servance of World Service Sunday. Pastors may order it (free) 
in quantities needed for their congregations. Write to: Central 
Promotional Office, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


e Ihe Great Commission is the charter of the Division of World Missions. It 
sends missionaries to, and co-operates with, growing national churches in 44 


countries. 


e Administration of Methodist missions overseas is lodged jointly with the 
Division of World Missions and a department of the Woman’s Division of 


Christian Service. 


e Top policy men in world missions are Bishop Arthur J. Moore, president 
of the Board of Missions, Bishop Richard C. Raines, president of the Division 
of World Missions, and the Rev. Eugene L. Smith, general secretary of the 
division. 


e The division’s headquarters staff consists of 15 persons, including a secretary 


for each of five regions. 


e Evangelists, teachers, physicians, farmers and laymen in a score of occupa- 
tions are the missionaries. At present the division has 1,031, counting those in 


the field, on furlough and in study. 


e World Service is the basic support for this work. The Division of World 
Missions receives 34.4 cents of each dollar that is divided. Supplementing this 
income are Advance Specials, the Week of Dedication offering, individual 


gifts and small endowments. 


e The budget for 1959-60 is $8,981,000. 


Additional resources are available to help your members un- 


WHA 


derstand what their World Service gifts do through World 


Missions. World Service information appears in most church- 


TO 


school periodicals for January. For films, leaflets and posters, 


write to the Joint Section of Education and Cultivation, 


DO 
27, N.Y. 


Methodist Board of Missions, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 


World Service topic for February: Lay Activities 
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new publications 


BLUEPRINTS FOR LEGISLATION AND Ep- 
ucATION. Board of Temperance. 25¢ 
each. 

The third and fourth booklet in the 
series of Blueprints by the Board of Tem- 
perance, these two publications are com- 
panion pieces. 

The Blueprint for Legislation contains 
a complete outline for supporting and ob- 
taining legislation against alcoholic bev- 
erages. 

The Blueprint for Education outlines 
steps that a church can take to educate 
its adults and youths in the problems 
generated by the alcohol industry. The 
blueprint suggests numerous resources 
for use in this education program. 


Order from: Service Department, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


New Horizons For INDIAN AMERI- 
cANS, by Charles Parkin. Board of 


Missions. Free. 


This leaflet is another in the “New 
Dimensions in National Missions” series. 
The leaflets are intended to cover the 
broad field of Methodist home missions in 
easy-to-read form. 

Written by a man who knows Method- 
ist work among the Indians from study 
and from firsthand observations, New 
Horizons for Indian Americans traces in 
brief the history of Methodist missions to 
the Indians and summarizes the social 
and cultural situation of the modern In- 
dian. 

It describes in a concise but informa- 


EVERY MEMBER CANVASS 


DEPARTMENT OF STEWARDSHIP AND 
FINANCE 

General Board of Lay Activities 
740 Rush St. 

Chicago 11, Il. 


Please send me: 


—___._ EMC _ packet No. 135. Contains 
EMC Manual and sample 
pieces. $1. 


Small Church EMC packet No. 
136. Contains Small Church 
Manual and sample pieces. $1. 


Amount enclosed ——_ 
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2 work of the church 


Just out 


tive manner the status of Methodist work 
among the American Indians today, not 
only in the Oklahoma Indian Mission but 
in scattered centers such as North Caro- 
lina, New York and New Mexico. It dis- 
cusses the work of both the Division of 
National Missions and the Woman’s Di- 
vision of Christian Service. 

A United States map shows all the 
centers of Methodist work among the 
Indians. 


Order from: 
Thirteenth Floor, 
New York 27, N.Y. 


for t 


Editorial Department 
475 Riverside Dr., 


Beauty BecomMets THE House oF THE 
Lorp. Board of Missions. Single copy 
free, additional copies 20¢ each. 

This four-page pamphlet is produced 
by the Department of Architecture of the 
Division of National Missions. Its pur- 
pose is twofold. 

First, it discusses in non-technical 
terms the advantages of the altar-centered 
chancel which has found great favor with 
modern churchmen. Pointing out that 
“the chancel has very properly been 
called the heart of the church,” the 
pamphlet discusses 10 features considered 
essential to an altar-centered chancel. 

The second purpose is to show what 
the Department of Architecture considers 
some of the finest in new Methodist 
churches of modern design. Exteriors and 
chancels are shown in color. This will be 
a valuable pamphlet for any congregation 
considering erecting a new building or 


t's easy to ¢/- 


KS 
Mail these Order °° 


EVANGELISM 


Service DEPARTMENT 
PO Box 871 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Please send me: 
Evangelism 

Free. 

—_ The Christian Family and Race 
(3088-C). 12 for 20¢, 100 for 
$1, cash with order. 

—__ 1960 catalog of Materials for Va- 
cation Church Schools. 


Packet (8408-B). 


the remodeling of older but basically 
sound building now in use. 


Order from: Department of Architec- 
ture, Methodist Board of Missions, 1701 
Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Tue Fettowsnip Hatt. Board of Mis- 
sions. Free. 

Published by the Department of Archi- 
tecture of the Division of National Mis- 
sions, this handy booklet gives specific in- 
structions for the design, arrangement 
and equipment of a fellowship hall in a 
church. It discusses the social, educa- 
tional, recreational and other values of a 
hall. 

Information is included on companion 
features of a fellowship hall, such as a 
basketball court and the kitchen. The 
section on the kitchen discusses arrange- 
ment, sanitation and placement in rela- 
tion to the fellowship hall. Drawings of 
three sample fellowship halls and three 
sample kitchens are given. 

Any congregation planning a new 
church building or considering expansion 
or remodeling of an existing plan will 


find this booklet helpful. 


Order from: Department of Architec- 
ture, Methodist Board of Missions, 1701 
Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Everyone Neeps A Cuurcna, by Lois 
Eddy McDonnell. Abingdon. Teacher’s 


) 


“MISSION PICTURES 

‘VY Department oF Visuat Epucation 
Methodist Board of Missions 
Room 1313 

475 Riverside Dr. 


New York 27, N.Y. 


Please send me: 

Medical Missions Picture Packets. 
$1.50 each postpaid. 

Africa Picture Packet. $1.50 each 
postpaid. 

Puerto Rico Picture Packet. $1.50 
each, postpaid. 

India Picture Packet. $1.50 each. 
postpaid. 

Bolivia Picture 
each, postpaid. 

Sarawak Picture Packet. $1.50 
each, postpaid. 

Alaska Picture 
each, postpaid. 

Korea Picture Packet. $1.50 each, 
postpaid. 

Each packet contains six 8x10 inch 

glossy photographs illustrating mission 

work. Also cardboard titles for display. 


Packet. $1.50 


Packet. $1.50 





text, $1; pupil’s book, 25¢; pupil’s 

packet, 35¢. 

This vacation church-school unit intro- 
duces primary boys and girls to the idea 
of our need for a church. It covers the 
need felt by people long ago and the out- 
reach of the church as we share with 
others. Its intent also is to guide them 
to become well acquainted with the vari- 
ous workers in their local church. 

There is a packet, Activity Materials 
on the Church Cfor Use with Primary 
Children). The packet contains a full- 
page picture of “The Boy Jesus Going to 
the Temple,” materials and directions for 
making an easel for the picture, sheets for 
filling in name of church, pastor, and 
so forth, gift cards for shut-ins, and cover 
and inside pages for a worship booklet. 

The unit is issued by Abingdon Press 
for the Board of Education and the Co- 
operative Publication Association. 


Order from: The Methodist Publisk- 


ing House branch serving your territory. 


Tue Cuurcu ArounpD THE Wor tp, by 
Mabel Brehm. Abingdon. Teacher’s 
text, $1; pupil’s book, 30¢; pupil’s 
packet, 35¢. 

This is a revision and new printing of 
Mrs. Brehm’s former vacation church- 
school unit. It introduces junior boys and 
girls to the world-wide Church, the be- 
ginnings of the Church, and how de- 
nominations started. 


The pupil’s book is well illustrated. 
A new item is a packet, Activity Ma- 
terials on the Charch. It consists of a map 
of churches in the community, directions 
and materials for making a mobile of 
countries where our churches are at work, 


TEMPERANCE 


COMMUNICATIONS DEPARTMENT 
General Board of Temperance 
100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2. D.C. 


Please send me: 
Far From Alone leader’s guide 
(Single copy free). 
_ How Long the Night leader's 
guide (single copy free). 


— Stop Driving Us Crazy \eader’s 
guide (single copy free). 
To Your Health leader's guide 
(single copy free). 
Understanding Heart leader's 
guide (single copy free). 
What You Ought to Want leader’s 
guide (single copy free). 
Also, please send more information 
about the items checked. 


Name 


Address 


a time chart, sheets with extra hymn, 
multiple choice stories, true-false tests, 
crossword puzzle and a game. If these 
packets are used, one should be supplied 
to each pupil. 

The unit is issued by Abingdon Press 
for the Board of Education and the Co- 


operative Publication Association. 


Order from the Methodist Publishing 


House branch serving your territory. 


Tue Story aNp Work or Tue Mets- 
opist Cuurcn, by Constance Rum- 
bough. Methodist Publishing House 
for the Board of Education. 75¢. 

This is the teacher’s text for a vacation 
church-school unit of study. Its purpose 
is to help junior girls and boys to under- 
stand the beginnings of The Methodist 
Church and its continuing work and out- 
reach. 

Pupils will use John Wesley by Mc- 
Neer and Ward. 

Although planned for vacation schools, 
the unit would be equally valuable in ad- 
ditional sessions. 


Order from the Methodist Publishing 
House branch serving your territory. 


Tue Cuurcu in Topay’s Wor tp, by 
Olive L. Johnson and Frances Nall. 
Abingdon. Teacher’s book, $1; pupil’s 
reading book, 35¢. 

This new vacation text for junior highs 
is a revision of One Church for One 
World. 

The teacher’s book of 10 sessions is 
designed to help junior highs appreciate 
the opportunity for fellowship with God 


AFRICA 


DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL EDUCATION 
Methodist Board of Education 

toom 1338 

175 Riverside Dr. 

New York 27, N.Y. 


Please send me: 


—___. 12” 33 1/3 Ip records of African 
Music by the Ambassadors’ 
Quartet. $3 each, postpaid. 


__. African Picture Packet contain- 

ing six 8x10” glossy photo- 
PS ete “ eS - » 3 Pp 

graphs of current mission work 
in Africa (with captions and 
suggestions for display). $1.50 
each, postpaid. 

—__— Free folder describing the motion 
picture New Faces of Africa. 


—__ Free copy of guide telling how to 


use the film New Faces of Af- 


and to discover how the Church began 
and grew into a world-wide fellowship. It 
aims to help the children find their place 
in this world-wide Christian Church and 
want to assume some responsibility for it. 

Each session contains daily plans and 
suggestions for activities. There is an 
introduction containing orientation ma- 
terials, teaching helps, and a “how to” 
section for the suggested activities. There 
is also a section of resource materials. 

A Reading Book for pupils provides in- 
formation, stories, hymns, poems, and 
suggested Bible readings. 

The unit is issued by Abingdon Press 
for the Board of Education and the Co- 
operative Publication Association. 


Order from the Methodist Publishing 
House branch serving your territory. 


CHILDREN AND THE Bratz, by Ethel L. 
Smither. Abingdon Press for the Board 
of Education. $1.50. 

This is a complete rewrite of the for- 
mer popular leadership text by this au- 
thor called The Use of the Bible with 
Children. Ways of using the Bible are 
suggested and portions of the Bible for 
use with nursery, kindergarten, primary, 
and junior boys and girls are mentioned 
with reasons for limiting its use with 
younger children. 


Order from the Methodist Publishing 


House branch serving your territory. 


Tue Story or THe Earty Cuurcna, by 
Lucile Desjardins. Abingdon Press for 
the Board of Education. Pupil’s book, 
$1; teacher’s book, $2. 

Based on Acts and some of the Epistles, 


THE FAMILY 


Service DEPARTMENT 
Joard of Education 
PO Box 871 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Please send me: 

—_— The Christian Family and Race. 
Single copy free with stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, 12 for 
20¢, 100 for $1. 

___ Announcement of film on inter- 
marriage titled One Love— 
Conflicting Faiths. Single copy 
free. 

Announcement of new filmstrip 
titled Next Steps in Religion. 
Single copy free. 

__— Twelve Reasons for a Conference 
With Your Minister Before 
Marriage. Single copy free 
with stamped self-addressed 
envelope, 12 for 20¢, 100 for $1. 
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this account of the life and work of the 
Apostle Paul is told in a strong narrative 
style with interpretation of the meaning 
of Paul’s ministry for present-day Chris- 
tians. For use with grades 9 and 10 in 
weekday religious education church 
schools. 


Order from the Methodist Publishing 


House branch serving your territory. 


Four Reasons. Board of Missions. Free. 

The full title of this compact, factual 
leaflet is Four Reasons Why Advance 
Specials Are Vital to World Missions. 

By chart, picture and text it shows 
that Advance Specials provide 56.4 per 
cent of the support of missionaries in the 
Division of World Missions; 57.2 per 
cent of current work budgets overseas; 
and 96.6 per cent of funds for buildings 
and equipment overseas—58.1 per cent 
of the total income of the Division of 
World Missions. 

The leaflet includes a useful chart on 
the cost of typical Advance Special proj- 
ects. 

The leaflet is designed for wide dis- 
tribution and may be ordered free in such 
quantities as pastors, district or confer- 
ence leaders can profitably use them. 


Order from: Literature Office, Meth- 
odist Board of Missions, 13th Floor, 475 
Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


WSCS Caratoc or LirerRAtTuRE. Wom- 
an’s Division of Christian Service. 
Free. 

This new, 48-page catalog lists all free 
and for-sale literature of the Woman’s 
Division of Christian Service. 

The listing includes study materials, 
audio-visual aids for all age groups, for 
all WSCS departments and officers, and 


for special observances. 


Order from: Literature Headquarters, 


7820 Reading Road, Cincinnati 37, O. 


Week or Prayer FOR CHRISTIAN 
Uniry, World Council of Churches. 
100 for $1.50. 

This eight-page folder is a guide for 
personal and group prayer. It may be 
used privately or in devotional exercises 
during the Week of Prayer for Christian 
Unity, Jan. 18-25. 

Theme for the week this year is “The 
Unity of the Local Congregation in the 
Unity of the Universal Church.” The 
devotional materials are based upon 1 
Corinthians 12, especially verses 27, 28. 

Order from World Council of 


Churches, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
yee BP 
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Repeated Training Strengthens Churches 


by J. Reginald Smith 


Repetition has been the key to success 
of the Local Church Emphasis in the 
Louisville Area. 

At the beginning of the present quad- 
rennium Bishop William T. Watkins told 
his area leaders that he felt attempts to 
strengthen the local church would gain 
little without repeating them annually. 

And so each year each church was 
asked to do two things: 

e To send its leaders to an interboard 
school of instruction. 

e To conduct an every-member canvass 
based on a careful study of needs and 
opportunities. 

Following the 1956 General Confer- 
ence Bishop Watkins appointed a Local 
Church Emphasis committee. It produced 
an exhaustive booklet which probed deep 
into the organizational framework and 
spirit of the local church. 

The booklet permitted a critical analy- 
sis and pointed to every available resource 
to which a church could turn to improve 
itself. Churches were asked to measure 
themselves by goals suggested. 

After completing the self-analysis, each 
church was asked to project annual goals 
for the four-year period and to chart them 
on poste:s for its membership to watch. 


Every-Member Canvass Workshop 


The first step toward a revitalization 
of the area financially was an every- 
member canvass workshop in Louisville 
in January, 1957. 

The 22 district superintendents of the 
area brought their key men to receive 
instruction from the general Board of Lay 
Activities’ experts in finances during the 
two-day workshop. 

After these key men returned home, 
they relayed information to pastors and 
laymen in district meetings. 

Most churches re-studied their needs 
and opportunities, recorded the facts in 
brochures, and took the results into Meth- 
odist homes. First timers learned that the 
experts were right: people responded 
when they were informed of the need. 

A year later, when results could be 
tabulated in terms of receipts, the Ken- 
tucky, Louisville, and Memphis Confer- 
ences reported a total increase of $2,876,- 


000. 


Conduct Interboard Schools 


The first canvass was followed up with 
an effort to lubricate Methodist ma- 
chinery at a local level. The primary ob- 


Mr. Smith is director of public relations for 
the Louisville Area of The Methodist 
Church. 


jective was to get commissions off paper 
and into action. 

Again general boards supplied instruc- 
tors. These instructors went into each dis- 
trict for one-day schools to help 4,500 
commission members, pastors, official 
board chairmen, and lay ‘leaders learn 
more about operating their churches. 

The every-member canvass and inter- 
board schools were repeated the second 
time with increasing success. 

Area leaders decided to experiment 
with another approach the third year. 
This time Mr. Methodist was invited to 
the every-member canvass workshops. 
Some 1,500 turned out at Jackson, Tenn., 
and Louisville and Lexington, Ky., meet- 
ings. 

Seven-man teams from the districts 
were trained in a two-day session. In 
turn, they acted as instructors at subdis- 
trict schools. Although the schools are 
still in progress, indications are that at- 
tendance will top previous totals. 

The schools can’t be evaluated as 
graphically as the increased giving which 
the every-member canvass brought about. 
One indication of growth is an annual 
increase in members received on profes- 
sion of faith. 

However, the every-member canvass 
focused attention on some long-neglected 
rolls. The removal of inactives and de- 
ceased members brought about an actual 
reduction in‘total membership figures. 

But there’s no doubt in Bishop Watkins’ 
mind about the results. He compares the 
program to nature’s method of propagat- 
ing herself: 

“Nature saturates the atmosphere with 
pollen in the spring and knows that a 
percentage will bring new life. And the 
church as long as it keeps exposing these 
ideas in the interboard schools will bring 
new life too.” 


Set Prayer for Unity 
A Week of Prayer for Christian Unity 


is observed each year under auspices of 
the World Council of Churches. The 
1960 dates are Jan. 18-25. 

Plans for the week are in keeping with 
the devotional and study approach of the 
WCC. There is no activity program, but 
rather a guide to prayer has been issued. 

The World Council suggests that 
Methodists, along with members of 170 
other denominations in 53 countries, join 
in prayer and Bible study as outlined in 
the guide. 

The leaflet is available through the 
New York office of the WCC (see first 


column of this page). 
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OSCAs Enliven Annual Meeting 


Th idea 


_~. Imitating Hollywood's Oscar fan- 
fare, one minister added sparkle to 


@ a dull statistical meeting by giving 
small dolls as merit awards. 


A minister found Hollywood’s Oscar 
and Emmy awards an excellent device 
for putting some pep and fun into his 
church’s statistically dull annual meet- 
ing. 

At the close of this year’s session, the 
Xev. Donald R. Locher, pastor of West 
Covina Methodist Church, awarded 
OSCAs to five men and women. 

OSCA stands for “Outstanding Serv- 
ice in Church Administration.” The 
award was a small cloth doll imported 
from Japan—all Mr. Locher could find 
when he got his inspiration on the after- 
noon of the meeting. 

That night, before 80 church mem- 
bers and officials, Mr. Locher read nom- 
inations in the five categories, and doled 
out the winning envelopes with all the 
flourish and fanfare of an Oscar-night 
master of ceremonies. 

Winners were: 

Best All-round Service; John Stiles, 
chairman of the board of trustees. 


ul 


worked 


for 
u 


Ss 


Best Musical Direction: Jack Bour- 
quin, minister of music. 
3est Program: Rich Mueller, chair- 
man, commission on membership and 
evangelism. 
Best Supporting Worker (men): Clay 
Glass, church-school superintendent. 
Best Supporting Worker (women): 
Mrs. Millie Snyder, church secretary. 
Bruce L. WriiiiaMs 
Public Relations director 
Los Angeles Area 


One Minute Counts 
The idea 


~ One minute of Sunday morning 
worship service, called “World Serv- 
® ice Minute,” is used to explain the 
work of one World Service agency. 


Believing that informed Methodists 
will be generous Methodists I decided to 
designate one minute of our Sunday 
morning worship as “The Minute for 
World Service.” 

This minute comes just before the re- 
ceiving of the offering and is used to ex- 
plain one of the agencies supported by 
the World Service dollar. 

Roy Smith’s “Bulletin Liners” from 
page | of each Metuopist Story pro- 
vide excellent material for the person- 


These four little dolls, made in Japan to delight children, became a symbol of achievement 
to four U.S. church members when they received them as awards for outstanding service. 
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alization of the agencies’ work. Also the 
Fourth Sunday leaflets and articles in 
The Metuopist Srory are used as re- 
sources. 

I conclude the minute by reminding 
the congregation that it is making this 
agency’s work possible by means of gifts 
to World Service through the church 
budget. I then give the amount of our 
World Service asking. 

J. R. Mutroy, pastor 
Bolivar (Tenn.) church 


Prayer Meeting Is Powerhouse 
The idea: 


A midweck service of “prayer and 
(9) action” stimulates churchgoing, 
®@ Sunday-school attendance and giv- 

ing for others. 


Midweek prayer services in First 
Church at Corsicana, Tex., have started 
and stopped many times in recent years. 

There are two reasons for this, I think. 
First, the lack of a clear motive for the 
service; secondly, the inevitable lack of 
enthusiasm that develops anytime we 
have a midweek service just to have one. 

We solved this problem by setting up 
a midweek service based on prayer and 
action. It is a 4-point program that fol- 
lows a definite outline each week: 

1. We share our experiences resulting 
from the previous week’s meeting. 

2. We present names of the sick, shut- 
ins, inactive members and their families, 
and names of prospective members. 

3. We pray, in sentence prayers, for 
those whose names have just been pre- 
sented, for those who will visit these peo- 
ple, and for the church. 

4. Each one present then accepts the 
responsibility for calling on one or more 
of those whose names were called. 

This program has been in operation 
now for over a year and we can begin to 
evaluate it. 

The finest results.have been with the 
membership, increasing our attendance at 
morning service 12 per cent and 38 per 
cent for the evening service. 

Church-school. attendance has con- 
tinued to increase and now is the highest 
in the church’s history. 

The second area where we can report 
results is in increased financial support. 
Although we contributed $4,290 to 
World Service, our Advance Special giv- 
ing increased from $750 last year to 
$2,149 this year. Our Christmas offering 
for the Methodist Home increased from 
$1,908 to $3,600. New pledges for the 
church budget have increased from 
$47,000 to $56,000 without any outside 
help. 

Joun Westey Forp, pastor 


First Church, Corsicana, Tex. 
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Single Copy» 


Youth at Prayer 


By Harold and Dorothy Ewing 

A gift to be treasured by youth. Contains prayers and prayer- 
helps. Useful in private or group devotions. Sky-blue binding 
matches the New Testament often used by youth. Name gold 
stamped, 50¢ extra per book. 75¢ each. $7.50 per dozen. 


Children’s Prayers 

A delightful book of poems, prayers, praise; combined with 
beautiful drawings. Sturdily bound in blue cloth. Teach your 
children to appreciate prayers and poems. By i.ucy Gray Kendall; 


illustrated by Sam Leach. 50¢ each. $5.00 per dozen. 


A New Year — Adventure, 


=| Inspiration and 


Opportunity 


A new year offers a new beginning and a 
time of new resolve to live life full and 
free. The Upper Room can help you do 
this. It is part of the ministry of 70,000 
churches in the United States and Canada. 
The Upper Room encourages worship as a family unit, at home 
each day, at church each Sunday. 
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The Upper Room achieves a day-by-day ministry in every home 
for which the church has responsibility. 


The Upper Room is an effective presentation of the claims of 
Christ and the church on the lives of inactive and indifferent 
members. 


The Upper Room carries the evangelistic message to the homes 
of prospective members, helping to win them. 


Individual subscriptions to The Upper Room mailed direct to your 
home is $1.00 per year, $2.00 for 3 years, or 3 one-year subscrip- 
tions for $2.00. When 10 or more copies are mailed to one address 
the price is 7¢ per copy. Orders may be on a consignment basis— 
unused copies may be returned. 


Pocket Prayer Books 


Four companion books—A Pocket Prayer 
Book, A Pocket Book of Power, The Pocket 
Book of Faith, and The Pocket Book of 


\Hope. These handsome and inspiring books 


‘come in a white gift box. Each book contains 
Scripture, prayer, quotations, inspirational verse. 
Rach one is a different color; bound in imita- 
tion leather, with gold stamping. All 4 books 
by Ralph Spaulding Cushman. $1.75 per box. 3 
boxes, $5.00. 


Each of the books listed above may be purchased 
by individual titles at 50¢ per copy or $5.00 
per dozen. 


Name gold stamped on any one of these books, 
$0¢ extra per book. Please print name plainly. 


THE UPPER ROOM 
Companion 


GERALD O. McCuLton, Epiror 


@ Anew venture in the publishing of devotion- 
al materials 


@ Designed especially for ministers, theological 
students, chaplains, and all whose vocation 
lies particularly within the program and 
structure of the Church. 


Here is a book that contains a whole year of 
devotional material. Weekiy themes have been 
selected to parallel the devotions in The Upper 
Room devotional guide. 


The book provides for the current issue of 
The Upper Room to be carried inside the front 
cover. 


The contributing authors give consideration to 
a single theme for a week. In this way it is 
hoped that the wider demands and fuller im- 


plications shall have been traced. 


Writers include persons in administrative posi- 
tions in the denominations, their boards and 
agencies; the National Council of Churches, 
the United Church of Canada, and the British 
Methodist Conference. Others who have shared 
in this endeavor include theological school presi- 
dents, deans, and professors; pastors, chaplains, 
and church journalists. 


$1.00 per copy 


Che Upper Room 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
37 Editions 31 Languages 
1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 


The Upper Room is the Devotional Literature 
Department of The General Board of Evangelism of 
The Methodist Church. 








THE METHODIST STORY’s January covers: A dedication 
to a career of Christian service was confirmed five years 






ago when Bishop Arthur J. Moore consecrated the Rev. 
and Mrs. Wendell L. Golden as missionaries (front). Today 
they serve in Angola. Choosing a church vocation is one 







of the many ways to dedicate one’s self in the Week of 
Dedication. (See pages 2-12.) Back: A little girl’s growth 









in knowledge of God is theme of a new filmstrip. (Page 34.) 


